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THE PURPOSES OF THIS STUDY WERE TO DETERMINE WHETHER THE 
DISADVANTAGED ENGLISH-SPEAKING YOUTH OF THE BRITISH ISLES AND 
THE UNITED STATES HAVE SIMILAR IDENTIFIABLE EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS AND WHETHER THE SOLUTIONS TO THESE 
PROBLEMS ARE APPLICABLE IN SIMILARLY DISADVANTAGED CULTURES. 
ADMINISTRATORS} TEACHERS} PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS} AND 
RANDOMLY SELECTED FACULTY IN NINE PAIRS OF MATCHED 
COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH ISLES RANKED 
22 PROBLEMS ON A CHECKLIST TO SHOW THEIR RELATIVE IMPORTANCE. 
IN FOLLOWUP INTERVIEWS THE RESPONDENTS DISCUSSED THE MOST 
FREQUENTLY CHECKED PROBLEMS. PUPILS FAILING TO WORK UP TO OR 
ACHIEVE NEAR THEIR CAPACITY WAS THE MOST SERIOUS PROBLEM IN 
BOTH COUNTRIES} BUT OTHERS OF CONCERN WERE THOSE RELATED TO 
PUPIL LACK OF INTEREST IN THE SCHOOL ACADEMIC PROGRAM} PUPIL 
HOME ENVIRONMENT} PUPIL BEHAVIOR OUT OF SCHOOL} AND LACK OF 
PARENTAL COOPERATION AND UNDERSTANDING. EDUCATORS OF THE TWO 
COUNTRIES DIFFERED TO A CONSIDERABLE DEGREE IN THEIR CONCERN 
OVER PROBLEMS RELATED TO SCHOOL DROPOUTS} PUPIL FAILURE TO 
ACQUIRE BASIC READING* WRITING* AND REASONING SKILLS* LACK OF 
INTEREST IN THE SCHOOL ACTIVITY PROGRAM* AND LACK OF 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES. THE UNITED STATES EDUCATORS SAW SOME 
APPLICATION POTENTIAL IN ALL OF 14 SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS* AND 
THE BRITISH IN ID. THE SOLUTIONS CONCERNED— (1) SPECIAL 
CLASSES FOR POORLY MOTIVATED STUDENTS WITH ABILITY* (2) 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIP* CONTINUOUS PROCESS* JUNIOR HIGH 
READINESS* CULTURAL EXPERIENCE* YEAR-ROUND VOCATIONAL* 
CULTURALLY ENRICHED} SUMMER MOTIVATION* WORK STUDY* SLOW 
LEARNER* AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS* (3) SOCIOMETRIC 
PLACEMENT* AND (4) GROUP COUNSELING. IT WAS CONCLUDED THAT 
THERE ARE PROBLEMS OF COMMON CONCERN TO BOTH COUNTRIES* AND 
SOLUTIONS FOUND IN ONE COUNTRY MAY BE APPLICABLE TO OTHER 
DISADVANTAGED CULTURES. IT WAS RECOMMENDED THAT A LARGE-SCALE 
INTERNATIONAL STUDY OF COMMON EDUCATIONAL-VOCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
AND RELATED SOLUTIONS BE UNDERTAKEN. THE RANKING* STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS* CHECKLISTS* AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY ARE INCLUDED. (EH) 
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CHAPTER I. imRCmcriGH 





A. PROBLEM ; 

Sinco •ducational systama beyond one's natlcmal boundaries sugigesi 
what is educationally possiblOi coiparative studies are valuable in exanil** 
ning these possibilities* Anderson^ writing in Education ^ {October^ 'B3)y 
states that "Every educator will find a study of our educational systen 
in relation to other systens imperative* He will be oriented far better 
to bring about iinprovements in the American educational ssrstem and to co- 
operate intelligently in the improvement of education in other parts of 
the world*" As pointed out in the Encycl<g»edia of Educati<mal Research *^ 
"Caaq;>arative education means the study and cooq)ari8on of educational 
theory and practice in different countries for the purpose of broadening 
and deepening one's understandings of educational problems* It is» in 
a sense 9 a technique for attacking educational problems*" 

An educational problem of particular importance to our national 
growth and well-being is the providing of improved educational and voca- 
tional training and opportunities for our disadvantaged school youth* 
Pruscoy writing in School Iiife *^ points out that if the program and 
service of depressed area schools do not meet the needs of deprived 
children they become increasingly disillusioned and frustrated with the 
schools* Many drop out in hopes of work but they are not prepared to 
enter a labor market demanding increasingly higher skills— they find 
themselves among the unenqployed and unemployables* This tragic waste 



^Anderson y E* Deany "inportance of Comparative Education" y October, 1963* 

%clielberryy R* H* y C'*"' * * Encyclopedia of Educational Research , 
'Comparative Educationy'* W* S* Monroey edltory 1962y pp* 283-290* 

^Fruscoy Gene C», School Life, May, 1964* 
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of talents and abilities Is now a matter of national concern since It Is 
evident that the strength and vitality of our society depend upon each 
citizen's developing his potential. Frierson, writing in the April *65 
Issue of Education, points out that the needs of our disadvantaged youth 
are related to the educational objectives of our schools. Nor can 
schools exist In depressed or disadvantaged areas and not reflect these 
characteristics In their educational planning. As Conant states In 

, To atteiQpt to divorce the school from the community 
is to engage in unrealistic thinking which might lead to policies that 
could wreak havoc with the school and lives of the children. The community 
and the school are inseparable.” 

This problem has also been a major concern of educational authorities 
In the British Isles, In general and certain of her economically depressed 
areas In particular. For exanq>le, the problems of equal educational oppor- 
for pupils of equal abilities regardless of soclo*economlc back** 
discussed In the British Ministry of Education's publication 
Secondary Education for Ml. Eggertsen, Education In England , notes that 
the economic position of the British Isles demands a conscious effort to 
develop fully all the talent In the nation. 

An Investigation which would Identify the problenm In common of secon- 
dary schools (In the United States and Great Britain) whose enrollments 
Include significant numbers of disadvantaged youth and the techniques 
these schools have employed la seeking the amelioration of such problems, 
could be of value to both cultures In seeking more effective solutions to 
these problems, or Identifying common research areas. This publication 
reports such an Investigation. 
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B« OBJECTIVES ; 

The porpose of tills investigation was to test the hypotheses that 
(1) the disadvantaged English-speaking cultures of the British Isles and 
the United States will have similar identifiable youth educational-voca- 
tional problems and (2) that solutions found to these problems in one 
country or culture may be applicable to any similarly disadvantaged 
culture* 

As a pilot study, a further objective was to test the feasibility 
of and possible procedures for a larger scale international study of 
common educational problems, especially of disadvantaged youth* 
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3. RBLACTD RESBUBCH ; 

In tlie dovelopaent and execution of this project , particular attention 
waa given to research (1) in the cross-cultural study of coMon educational 
problens between English speaking countries and (2) studies within Great 
Britain and the united States of educational-vocational problens with 
Inplications for disadvantaged youth* 

The overwhelming majority of the cross-cultural studies have concen- 
trated on problems related to academic achievement and teaching methodology 
For example: Duncan^ compared the teaching of arithmetic in the United 

States and EOw Zealand (1961) by administering both a standardized and a 
teacher-made test to 200 twelve-year-olds* The American pupils achieved 
slightly higher results and he concluded that the more meaningful teaching 
methods of the American teachers produced the better results in both com- 
putations and problemr-solving* 

Bussell^ in 1958 reported that English pupils made significantly 
higher scores than California pupils of the same chronological age when 
using an adapted form of a British achievement test* Using the sane 
British tests that Buswell used, Trac]^ in 1959 reported that white 
eighth grade North Carolina pupils at the same stage (near completion) of 
arithmetic study as their British counterparts received approximately the 

^Duncan, E* R*, "Teaching Arithmetic in the United States and New 
Zealand," Comparative Education Review* June *61, p* 59* 

^Buswell, 6* T*, "Comparison of Achievement in Arithmetic in England 
and Central (hdlfomla," Arithmetic Teacher , February 58, p* 1-9* 

^Tracy, N* H* "Comparisons of Test Results: North Carolina, California 

and England," Arithmetic Teacher, October 59, p« 199-202* 
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saae aean scores, Bogut^ replicated Boswell's study in the elsMeatary 
schools of 8t» Pauly llinnesotay and noted that the St* Paul students *»««* 
lower Mans on the sane computational » and higher and more coeparmble asans 
with the British sample on tue problea parts of the arithmetic achievcaent 
test* BOy thereforey concluded that these scores reflected a iManlngful 
approach to the teaching of carltlnietic in American schools* 

William A* Brownell^ in hlSy "Observations of Instruction in Lower- 
Grade Arithmetic in English and Scottish Schools y" states his opinion 
that Boglish and Scottish children in the first six grades are learning 
more arithBietic than are American children* He arrived at the ccmclusions 
that (1) we have seriously underestimated the attention spaa of school be- 
ginners; (2) likewisoy we have seriously underrated the "readiness" of 
school beginners for systematic work in arithmetic; and (3) we can safely 
ask children in the low'^r grades to learn much more arithmetic we 
are now asking them to learn* 

In 1958 y Pidgeon^ compared the performance of eleven-year-old childrmi 
from Australia and England and Wales on rendingy arithmetic y and non- 
verbal ability tests* In each of these tests y it was found that the 
standard deviation of test scores obtained by the English and Welsh children 
was considerably greater than that of the Australian sample* It was "cau- 
‘^lously" concluded that the results might be due to differences in the 
methods and approach employed in teaching the different subjects and not 
to any overall differences in organizing classes by "streaming" or other 



dBoguty T* L*y "Comparisons of Achievement in Arithmetic in England y 
Calif omlay and St* Paul"y Arithmetic Teacher * Ifairch 59y p*87-94* 

^Brownell y William A*y "instruction in Lower Grade Arithmetic in 
English and Scottish Schools" y Education Digest , September 1960y p« 36* 

^idgeony D* A*y "A Comparative Study of Basic Attainments y" Educa- 
tional Besearchy Vol* ly No* ly 1958* ' 
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nethods. 

Lloyd and Pldgeon^ reported another investigation in 1961 in which a 
non-verbal test, standardized in England, was given to groups of African, 
European and Indian children in Natal, South Africa, revealed considerable 
lower standard deviations in that country* It was observed that the 
ssrsten of class organization employed in Natal neant that "no child nan 
proceed from one class to another unless he can pass the examination set 
for that class* Such a systMi inevitably has repercussions on the methods 
of teaching employed and the concern of a teacher in Natal is to get as 
many through the examination as possible, since too many failures might 
reflect on his efficiency* This leads to mass methods of teaching and to 
a complete lack of recognition of individual differences*" It might be 
mentioned here that the very opposite occurs in England* Teachers are 
trained to recognize individual differences and to adjust their te^^chlng 
accordingly, and Indeed, the system of streaming is a further aid to this 
end* The system eng>loyed in Natal is used with all ethnic groups but "its 
effect is more pronounced with the African and Indian children in view of 
their larger school classes*" The results reported reflected this, in 
that the standard deviations tended to be smaller with these groups, 
particularly with the African children* 

CoBg>aratlve studies have also been conducted in other related areas of 
education* Mitchell^ (1962) compared the concept and development of gui- 

^Uoyd, P* and Pidgeon, D* A*, "An Investigation Into the Effects of 
Coaching on Non-Verbal Test Material with European, Indian, and African 
Children," British Journal ^ Educational Psychology . 31, 145-151* 

%litchell, Marianne, R«, "A Survey of Guidance Activities in Selected 
Foreign Countries," (uiq;>ublished Masters project) Uhlverslty of Toledo, 1962 
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dance prograna in the United States and thirteen Buropean-Mediterranean 
countries. She concluded that pupil guidance was beginning to be recog- 
nised as an educational technique for Meeting certain societal needs re- 
sulting froB changing educational, faaily, and econonic characteristics 
in these countries. At this point, it appeared to closely parallel the 
early stages of its developnent in the United States, being oriented 
towards vocational direction and psychological testing. In a later study, 

9 

mtchell (1964) conpared the organizational structures and provisions 
for pupil personnel services in selected school ss^tens of the United 
States, England, Scotland, and Horthem lz>^land. Among the comparisons 
noted are: 

(1) The school pupil personnel specialists more freqiuently 
are members of a unit staff (county, district, etc.) 
than of a specific school faculty in the British Isles. 

(2) In the United States, such workers were usually e»- ' 
ployed by school ssrs terns only, whereas in the United 
Kingdom, they were often employed through other 
governmental, county, or educational agencies. 

(3) Guidance counselors were "non-esistent" in the 
school systems surveyed in the British Isles. 

During the period 1952-57, Anderson, Anderson, Cohen, and Buth con- 
ducted a study evaluating the image of the teacher by adolescent children 
in four countries: Germany, England, Mexico, and the Uhlted States. It 

was concluded that children's image of teachers if a function of cul- 
tural pattern. 

Studies of teachers and teacktr education have also been conducted. 



%litchell, Marianne, H., **A Comparison of Pupil Personnel Services in 
Selected School Systems of the United States, England, Scotland, and 
Northern Ireland," (unpublished Doctoral dissertation) University of 
Toledo, 1964. 
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reported a study conq>arlng the relative stattis of the Vaitad States 
and Canadian teachers# He reported salaries for high school teachers are a 
little higher in Canada than in the United States# on the average# but 
salaries for elenentary school teachers are higher in the United States* 
Howaver# these differentials can largely be attributed to differences in 
certification requirements in the two countries* The salary discrepancies 
tend to disappear when salary schedules are conpared and levels of prepa- 
ration and esperience are equated* College and university salaries are 
sonewhat higher# on the average# in Canada* In 1948 in both countries# 
teacher salaries were approximately equivalent to the earnings of all 
persons working for wages and salaries* 

Anderson^^ and others reported (1963) a study entitled "Cosparlsons 
of the Reading and Spelling Achievement and Quality of Bandwriting of 
Groups of Scottish and American Children” which gives the results of an 
investigation to obtain evidence of the different educational practices 
in Scotland and the United States* Sasqtles of the school populations 
were taken in West Lothian; Jackson# lUchlgan; and Pinellas County# 

Florida# at ages seven# eleven# and fourteen years* Tests In handwriting* 
spelling# oral reading# paragraph and word meaning were administered to 
each group, and the results coegiarsd* At age seven the Scottish children 
were found to have a higher standard of attainment on all tests* At age 
eleven much the same results were found; however# at age fourteen# the 
American students were significantly higher in the paragraph and word 
meaning tests* As. the tests were of American origin it was possible to 




^Ogeiqiiel# A* II*# "The Relative Status of United States and Canadian 
Teachers#” Phi Delta Khppan * April# 1961# Pp* 296-301* 

^^Anderson# Irving H* # Comparisons of the Reading and Spelling Achieve- 
ment and Quality of Hkndwriting of Groups of English, Scottish, and American 
Chi ldren # Cooperative Research Project No* 1903# The University of lilchlgan#1963 
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coBpare the achievement of the Seottiah pupils with the American norms. 

Several other ccnparlsons have been made utilizing test norms of one 
nationally developed test for comparing with the achievement of another 
national group. In 1950 Taylor^* administered the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests to pupils In Fife and Bdlnburgh« Scotland. These pupils achieved a 
moan age score approximately 1 year, 2 months above the American norm for 
their age-ablllty group. Scholl conducted two studies of this nature. 

In the flrst^^ (I960), she administered the paragraph meaning, word 
meaning, and spelling subtests of the Stanford Achievement battery, were 
administered to groups of English children, age 7, 9, 11, and 13. The 
English pupils performed above the norms on all tests at all ages except 
the paragraph meaning test where they excelled at age 7 only. Her second 
study Investigated the performance of American children, ages 7, 9, and 
11, on the Survey Reading Tests of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research In England and Wales and the Schonell Spelling Test. The samples 
tested fell below the English norms at all ages. 

Dickson, Predlger, Wlersma^^, and others recently concluded a study 
coog>aring "The Characteristics of Teacher Education Students In the British 
Isles and the United States.** The principal purpose of this study was to 
determine: (1) teacher attitude and personality characteristics; (2) general 

educational preparation; (3) professional education knowledge; and 
(4) general intelligence or pre-service teacher Question students In both 



^^aylor, Christian D., **The Effect of Training on Reading Readiness, 
Studies In Reading. Vol. 2, London: university of London Press, Ltd., 1950. 

13 

Scholl, Geraldine T. , The jte^jlng and Achievement of a Gr oup 

of ^llldren as Judged by The Standards on an American Achlevmwnt 

JPest, unpublished Doctoral dissertation. University of Michigan, 1960. 

^^DlckscQ, B. B., et. al, *'The Characteristics of Teacher Education 
Students In the British Isles and the United States," U.S.O.E. Coop. 
Research Project, 1964-65. 
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countries* Emphasis was placed upon examining the products of the teacher 
education programs at various stages in their training* 

"a Cosqimrative Study of the Academic Achievement of Bleaientary Age 
Students of the United States and the British Isles: was concluded by 
Qibson^^ and others in 1965* This study compared the academic achievement 
of British and United States* pupils in the subject matter areas of 
arithmetic I reading, and English-usage in grades one through six* This 
study differed from previous Investigations of achievement not only because 
it compared pupil attainment on a continuum from grades one through six, 
but also because it coim>ared them by ability groupings* Further, the 
pupils in the study were selected from communities of near similar socio- 
economic characteristics* Among the significant findings of this study 
were: <1) in all subject matter areas and categories, as might be antici- 
pated, the British pupils were at a higher level of achievement at the coir* 
elusion of the first grade* Further, the British pupils achieved higher 
scores in nearly all subject matter areas and categories, in grades one 
through four* However, by grades five and six, United States' pupils were 
achieving at approximately the same level on the reading tests and at higher 
levels on most of the English-usage tests* (2* On a conparative basis, 
the British pupils were strongest in arithmetic and the United States* 
pupils in English usage* C3) While differences in achievement by ability 
groupings did occur, as anticipated, the margin between high ability and 
average ability groupings was greater for the British sample* 



Gibson, Robert L*, et* al*, "A Coogiarative Study of the Academle 
Achievement of Elementary Age Students of the United States and the British 
Isles,*' U*S*0*E* Coop* Research Project 2177, 1963-65* 
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Vlredevoe^G studied the problen of student discipline in the Uhlted 
States in other countries and r^rted that discipline was affected by 
several factors* He suggested that since the high school diplona is iiipor* 
tant in gaining enployoent laany studMits that would ordinarily drop out of 
school stay* These are the less Intemted students that beccM disci- 
pline problens* Coiivled to the increasing size of schools and the general 
authority rebellion aaong young people^ discipline seems to be a universal 
concern* Zn fact both at home and atooad school discipline was a chief 
concern in 95 % of the visited schools and among 98% of the teachers 
interviewed* 

It was found that school discipline in different countries is in part 
related to the administrative organization^ compulsory school attendance^ 
and the cultural patterns* Some of the major lBg>lications of this were— 

(1) Separaticm of sexes do not solve problems of school discipline but 
dggmtm new ones in place of the old* The sex of the teacher gives no clear 
superiority in discipline* (2) When education becomes a privilege^ disci- 
pline is easier; coopulsory school attendance hurts this* (3) The attitude 
of the community with its religious and legal limits sets the tone for 
school discipline* (4) School organization for special groups (trade, 
industrial, coBmercial, etc*) has similar effects as social status in 
developing discipline attitudes in students* 

Resswrs^^ studied and compared teen-agers' problems in the United States, 

^^Vredevoe, Inwrence E*, School discipline; third report on a study of 
students and school discipline in the Itolted States and other countries*, 

Nat* Assn* Sec* Sch* Prin, Eul* . 49:299, pp* 21S-226* 

^^Remmers, R* H*, "Cross-Cultural Studies of Teen-agers* Problens," 
Journal of Educational Psychology . 53*6, pp* 254-261* 
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Pttorto Rlcoy G^manyy and India* * ** Uajor conclualona war# CD 
Taanp*ag8rs' aali^'pareeivad problons can ba conq;>arably nanaurad acroaa 
wldaly diffarant culturaa* (2) Tha high Intarnal conslataney co-afflclanta 
iadlcata tha naaiuring Inatrumanty SRA Youth Invantory* was rallabla* (3) 
Thara la a high dagraa of ainllarity of ranking of problan araaa acroaa 
culturaa* Cd) Saalth problana for toan^agara of diffarant culturcNi ara 
of nininal concam* CS) Poat high aehool problana tand to be of naJor 
concern* (6) While tha relative rankinga of problan areaa ara highly cor* 
related* tha aaount and intanaity of worry vary greatly acroaa culturaa* 
Kbtchan^B diacuaaaa comnon educational problana in the two countriaa aa 
not ariaing fron the vary diffarant educational organiaation and practioa 
but developing froai connon philoaophical and aocial ideologiaa* Three 
problana ara of principle concern* Tha f irat of thaae cantera around 
tha worth of ualng honoganaona groigiing in alanantary and aacondary 
achoola to increaae acadanic achlavcawnt* 

Tha aacond connon problan dlacusaad la whether conpulaory education 
for all ahould ba extended to age 18* Tha praaent curriculun in both 
countriaa nay ba falling to aiaet the neada of adolaacenta in nany areaa; 
thia nuat ba conaidarad along with the labor narkat'a denand for nora 
education* 

Tha third problan ia concamad with who ahould go to collage* Tha 
Britiah Iducation Syatan aand 5% of ita atudenta to collage while tha 
W* S* aanda 30% of ita atudenta* Thaae nuidiara are reported inadequate 
for each nation* a need for college graduataa* 

In recant yaara* incraaaing attention haa bean given to diaadvantagad 

^^tchan* warren A« » "iducation Problana Connon to Great Britain and 
tha United Stataa*'* B^ Bigaat . 27:4* pp., 34-37* 
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youth in the study of oomnon educational problens* Studies such as those 
conducted by Havighurst and his associates in the bhited States ( 1962 ), 
are exanples. One such nine year action research program longitudinally 
studied a group of boys and girls in a midwest community from age 11 to 
20 , Among their findings, it was noted that drop-outs tended to live in 
lower social class areas and that the highest ratio of Juvenile delinquents 
came from families in the lowest eccmomic quarter of the population. Pre- 
viously ( 1961 ), Conant^^ had stated that enq>loyment opportunities are 
cleanly i>q>ortant in the solution of Juvenile delinquency in our big city 
slum areas. In this regard, he pointed out that in one big city slum 
area even 48 per cent of the boys, ages 16 - 21 , who graduated from high 
school were uneiiq»loyed. He recoomeLided educational experiences to fit 
subsequent enqilosnnent opportunities and more follow-up studies of youth 
from time of school leaving until 21 years of age. Himilarly, King and 
Gresom ( 1964 ) reported studies of youth in the Boston *Wting pot” area 
which had the highest Juvenile crime rate in the city. They cited the fail- 
ure of youth from this environment to identify worthwhile goals while in 
school or after leaving. They recommended that schools develop programs 
geared to the needs of youth based on an assessment of the political, 
social, cultural, and economic structure of the communities. Gibson, 
Higgins, and others, studied pupil classroom behavior problems in the 
public schools of West Virginia ( 1959 ) and noted a greater frequency of 

l^conant, James Slmro and Suburbs. McGraw-Hill. New York. N» v«i.ir. 

1961 ^ — » V • , 

20 

Of Adolescent," Jgcrn^ 

Bobert L., et.al.. Solving Pupil Beha vior Problems, vest 
io2***^* ***“®*^*®® Association, Rose City Press, Charleston, West Virginia, 
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Incidents by pupils froa loser soclof-econoaic envlronnents* 

Blooa (1964) cited evidence that pupils fron deprived and privileged 
cnvlronaents will reveal a cumulative effect of environoental influences 
during their first 17 years of 20 points. 

Drop-out studies have been a regular and prolific feature on the edu- 
cational research scene since Thorndike* s studies of school leavers in 23 
major cities of 1900-04, 1908-09, 1913-14, 1918-19, 1923-24, and 1928-29. 
Ohile studies over the first 60 years of this century show a significant 
Increase in the holding power of the school, nine studies analysed by 
Wamer22 for the United States Department of Bealth, Bducation, and Wel- 
(1D03— 64), estimated an enomous potential loss to our society in 
this generation which may well be the most devastating of the century. 

Be estimated that in the 1960* s, 826,000 pupils with the potential to 
complete a college program will drop out of school; that another 3,750,000 
students will leave school before graduation who are potentially able to 
coig>lete post-high school vocational-technical programs; 2,925,000 with 
under 90 will drop out of school with little or no vocational 
preparation and few training programs open to them. It should be noted 
that drop-out studies Indicate a historic and continuing relationship 
between leaving school and socio-economic deprivation. Statewlse studies 
conducted by Departments of Bducation in Ohio (1962)23, visconsin (1963)24, 

^^amer, 0. Ray, "The Scholastic Ability of School Dropouts," in 
Selected Reports Statistics on School Dropouts . (U.S. Department of 
Bealth, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education) No. OB*-20063, re- 
print from School Life, December, 1963,. and January- February, 1964. 

23 

Nachman, Immrd R., Getson, Russell P., and Odgers, John G., 

SUSi. of 0(iI^*High School Drop Outs 1961-1962 (State Department of 

Education, Division of Research and Dliilsion of Guidance and Testing, 
Columbus, Ohio: February, 1963), p« 2. 

24giseonsln Governors Committee, Drop out in Wisconsin. A Report 
on Children and Youth, Hadlson, Wisconsin, 1963, ■ ~ 
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and Mew York (1963)^^ noted similarly that the problem was most acute in 

lower socio-economic areas* Staff members of this project « Gibson, Biggins 
26 

and Mitchell conducted a follow-up study of able secondary school leavers 
(1963-64), and found the majority of these students were from lover socio- 
economic homes and that only 25 per cent had been employed regularly since 
withdrawal* 

Attention has also been directed to studies of school problems related 

27 

to disadvantaged youth in the British Isles* Vernon recently (1965) re* 

ported the preliminary findings of his study, "Environmental BUndlcaps 

and Intellectual Development*" This study sought to relate the development 

or retardation of abilities with assessments of environment, both within 

and between contrasting cultures* Douglas and Ross, investigating the 

effects of excessive absences on subsequent primary school performances 

(1965), noted that pupils with poor attendance records first years, but 

good attendance later, were able to make up academic deficiences except 

those from lower manual working class homes or those in schools in "poorer" 

28 

environments* Dell investigated socio-economic factors and school in- 
fluences in delinquency for the Belfast (Northern Ireland) education author- 
ity in 1963, and found that several school factors were related to the in- 
cidence of delinquency* In the school system, . the unreorganized primary 



25||Qiversity of the State of New York, The State Education Department, 
and the Bureau of Guidance, Reducing the School Drcgiout Rate— A Report on 
the Holding Pcsrer Project , Albany, 1963* ~ 

^^Gibson, Robert L*, et* al*. The High School Dropout , University of 
Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, 1965* 

^^Vemon, P* E*, Environmental Handicaps and intellectual development, 
Brit* of Education Psychology, 1965, p* 35* 

^%)ell, G* A*, Social Factors and school influence in Juvenile delin- 
quency; an analysis of police eases in the Belfast Juvenile Court, July, 

1961 to June, 1962* British Journal of Educational Psychology* 33:312-22, 
1963* 
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school pupils of secondary age had the highest rate of delinquency while 
the secondary grammar schools had the lowest* The high delinquency schools 
generally had lower standards of attainment and were the small schools In 
the older parts of the city where the socio*-economlc conditions were low. 

High poverty and high delinquency were strongly associated* This 
particular study found a relationship between school quality and delin- 
quency, but this was not strong enough to counteract the conditions of 
the area. The concluding recommendations called for research and the use 
of model schools in socially declining areas. It was hoped that planned 
study of such model schools with a good faculty and program could further 
clarify the role of the school in educating the disadvantaged student. 

Curry and others reported a series of studies (1962), identifying 
socio-economic status with scholastic achievement. Wiseman also studied 
the effects of environment on education and reported (1964), that the 
distribution of retarded pupils in reading and arithmetic corresponded 
with socio-economic background. 

As in the United States, there has been a proliferation of school 
leaver studies in the British Isles. Perhaps the most significant were 
those comprising the special report of the Ministry of Education's Central 
Advisory Council (1959), and the report of the Committee on Youth Service 
in England and Wales (1960). Those reported studies of home background 
and other factors affecting age of school leaving plus follow-up studies 
including enq>loyment records of school leavers. Leaving at 14 years of 
age was reported as a part of the working class social structure, with 72 
per cent leaving school before 15. Concern was expressed over the early 
school leaving of bo 3 rs with l.Q.'s of over 120 from manual labor homes. 

Of this group, 44 per cent dropped out of school at 16 years of age, 19 
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p«r cent during their fifth year, and 12 per cent at 13 years of age or 
less. 

McIntosh (1959) reported his investigations and concern over the 
educational wastage of able students in a Scottish county which was losing 
its traditional industries. He reported twice as many able girls as boys 
dr<g> out. Among the factors which caused the able pupils in his study 
to leave school were adverse home conditions, defective character 
<|ualltles, lack of interest in the type of secondary education provided, 
and attractions of possible emplojnnent and evening leisure. He suggested 
as a counteraction, a reconsideration of secondary education programs. 










CHAPTER in. EDUCATIOHAL STRUCTURE IN THE 

UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH ISLES 
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A« Broad Geasral Adsdnistratlvo Structure of Education 

Xn order to understand the educational setting in which the acadeelc 
achlevenent of elementary age pupils were measured » it seems desirable to 
Include some minimal background descriptions. This chapter, therefore, 
presents a broad overview*not intended as a comprehensive review-»of the 
general administrative structure of education in both nations as well as 
the organizational patterns commonly found in each of the partlclpatlrg 
countries* 

(1) U* S. A. 

In the United States, the state is the governmental unit which is 
responsible for the development and general control of systems of piAlic 
schools; however, the states do not actually operate the schools* Even 
though the state is regarded as the legally responsible agency for the 
development of the school system, the state legislatures have created 
school districts and have delegated to them full power to operate the 
public school system within their respective Jurisdictions* Within each 
school district there is a board of education ordinarily composed of 
three, five or seven members, who are elected to their positions by the 
citizens of their respective educational communities* This administrative 
structure allows the people to actively participate in school matters at 
the local school district level* The people in the United States hold 
very zealously to their local schools and to their rights as citizens 
to participate in decisions about what the schools shall do* The legal 
power conferred upon local boards of education reflects America's firm 
conviction of the advantages of local government* This local delegation 
of power is also an expression of one of the basic assumptions of the 
country: that a well-informed citizenry, utilizing democratic processes, 
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can Bake good declsionsa^ 

These boards of education, in turn, ordinarily enploy a superintendent 
of schools, to serve as their chief executive and professional adviser* 
The Superintendent of schools within a school district can be defined as 
the chief administrative officer of the adainistratlve unit which < 4 >erates 
public schools* Be is directly responsible to a local board of education, 
and is the executive officer of the local board of education* Working 
under the superintendent within the central unit of a school district, 
there nay be many categories of assistant superintendents and other top- 
level adainistratlve personnel* 

Bach school within a district has a principal whose basic respond 
slbillty is to direct the educational program of the school idiich he 
beads* Depending on the size of the Institution, a principal aay have, 
serving directly under him, one or more assistant or vice-principals, as 
well as other supervisory, pupil personnel, or administrative personnel 
who are dedicated to working with the instructional staff and pupils in 
their respective schools* 

In Figure 1, the general administrative structure of iKSucatlon which 
is typically found In the Uhlted States has been drawn* 



^Onpbell, Roald F*, Corbally, John F*, Jr*, and Raaseyer, John, 
Introduction to Iducatlonal Administration (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc* 

1958), p* 36* — — 
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Figure !• 

Dlegraa of General Administrative Structure of Bducatioa in 
-■■ the Otaited Statee 



People of the State 




Pupils 

<2) Great Britain 

Before noting the pattern of educational administrative structure in 
the United Kingdom, it must be recognized that the United Kingdom consists 
of four dlstiiot and separate countries: England, Wales, Scotliuid, and 

Northern Ireland, Because the historical and religious development of 
these seperate countries has been different and because each possesses a 
cultural heritage of which it is proud, separate educational systeM have 
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cone into being with very x«el traditions and characteristics of their own, 
Adninistratively p England and Wales conprise one educational adninistrative 
^^h Scotland and Northern Ireland each having separate units also* 

For esaaplOf the Department of Educaticm and Science (formerly Ministry of 
Education) in London has no authority in Scotland, where the Scottish Educa- 
tion Department is the appropriate department* Slmillarly in Northern 
Ireland, the educational authority is its own Ministry of Education* Di- 
versity and variety of approach are probably among the most striking fea- 
tures of British education, ioap not only are there the broad divisions 
based on national and cultural differences, but there are also many re- 
gional and local variations reflecting local traditions and preferences* 

Other notable features of British education are the prominent part 
played by voluntary organizations and the degree of decentralization of 
administration* 

The national goal is not only equal opportunity for edneation, but also 
equal opportunity for whatever t]^e of education is most suited to a pupil's 
particular needs* The implementaticn of this aim on the local level may 
vary; for example, in Scotland and Wales, in line with regional sentiment, 
implementation varies. Just as the Education Acts expressing this ideal 
vary in the two countries* This unity of endeavor coupled with a decen- 
tralized administration and diversity of approach is only made possible by 
a long tradition of co<g>eration and partnership between central government 
and local authorities, between local authorities and voluntary organizations, 
and between voluntary organizations and central government*^ 



AMI Britain, British Information Services, Reference Division, 1*D* 

006 (Revised), August, 1960, Education in Great Britain; An Outline of 
the Educational System* p* l, — — — - 
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The central authority for education in England and Wales is the 
Departaent tut Education and Science (formerly the Ministry for Education*) 

The Secretary of State for Education and Science (formerly Minister of 
Education) has effective power to assure the development of a national 
policy for education* The staff of the Department of Education and 
Science consists of a body of permanent civil servants with a Secretary of 
State for Education and Science at their head* The staff is divided into 
the headquarters administrative officers « and inspectors t whose work lies 
mostly in the areas of the Local Education Authorities* The work of the 
inspectors in England and Wales is, briefly, as follows: 1) to inspect 

and report on the efficiency of schools; 2) to serve as local representa- 
tives of the Secretary in administrative matters; and 3) to act as the 

expert advisers of the Secretary in matters of educational theory and 
practice*^ 

In England and Wales there are 146 Local Education Authorities (L*B*A*^s)* 
These consist of the Councils of sixt 3 T**two counties, elghty^three county 
boroughs, and one Joint board representing the area of a county and borough 
combined* The Councils are local government bodies, locally elected, which 
are concerned with many services other than education* Each Council must 
establish an education committee, to which it entrusts its educational work* 
The majority of the committee members must be Council members, but t he coiw* 
mittee must also include other people experienced in the field of education*^ 

In Scotland, the Secretary of State for Scotland is responsible to 
for the administration of the Scottish EducatlcMi Department* 

This Department has an administrative staff and Inspectorate, similar to 
that in England and Wales* An Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 

n>. 7. 
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reports to and advlsoa the Sacretary of State on eduoational mittera* 

There are thirty-five Education Authorities » slsdlar to the Local Education 
Authorities In England and Wrles, who are responsible for the local pro- 
vision of education*^ 

In Northern Ireland » the Central Authority for education Is the Ministry 
of Education* The councils of each of the six counties and of the two 
county boroughs are the Local Education Authorities for their areas* 

In the Vhlted Kingdon the Local Education Authorities » (L*E*A*'s)f 
are county councils and county borough councils* The Councils are local 
govemnent bodies* locally elected* which are concerned with nany services 
other than education* Each Council aust establish an education* to which 
It entrusts Its educational work* The majority of the committee members 
must be Council aenriiers* but the committee must also Include other people 
experienced in the field of education* 

Each *'L*B*A*" Is responsible for seeing that there Is a full range of 
educational opportunity* through all the three stages of primary* secondary* 
and further education* according to the tenns of the Education Act of 1944 * 
However* where some of the county units are Mkaly to be too large to keep 
In close touch with local circumstances* provision Is made for then to 
delegate certain functions* In respect of primary and secondary education* 
to specially constituted "divisional executives" which are not normally 
responsible for an area with a population of less than 60*000* * 

figures 2* 3* and 4 diagram the general administrative structure of edu- 
cation In England* Scotland* and Northern Ireland respectively* As can be 
noted In the charts* the structure Is similar In the three countries* 
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Bm Broad Organlzatioiuil Structures of Idueation 

Bletnfry education is cononly understood as tbe first six grades in 
the Baited States. Xn Great Britain elenentary education is nost frequently 
organised for age groups six through eleven and labeled P XI - P VIX 
CPrinary two through prinary seven). In this study, elenentary education 
refers to these designated levels of education. Secondary education refers 
to schooling which occurs after the first six years of fomal schooling up 
to the approxinate age of eighteen. In Great Britain elenentary education 
is organised into infant schools (ages five through seven), and Junior 
schools (ages five through seven), and Junior schools (ages seven to eleven). 
Secondary educatl^ consists of granmar schools, modem schools and technical 
schools. This structure of organisation nay be noted in Figure 5. 
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In Great 3rltain, ae In the Uhl ted States, all pupils follcar the sane 
academe pattern in the infant and Junior schools* However, provisions are 
■ade in nanj schools for the equivalent of Anerican hoaoseneous grouping 
through the practice referred to as streaning - placing students in 
"tracks" according to their academe ability and achievenent* 

The graaaar school has a largely academe curriculun* "Secondary 
Modem" schools give a gennal practical non-academc type of education to 
children up to and occasionally beyond the school leaving age (fifteen)* 

The curriculun of the tecimical school in later years is related to indus- 
trial, connercial, or agricultural occupations* 

In the UUited States, there are connonly two patterns of educational 
orgamzations the eight-four plan, and the six-three-throe- plan* The 
eight-four plan is composed of eight years in the elementary school, be- 
ginmng mth age six, followed by four years at a comprehensive high 
school* (See Figure 6)* The six-three-three plan consists of six years 
in an elementary school, followed by three years in a Jumor high schools 
and concluded by three years at the comprehensive secondary school* (See 
Figure 7)* In the Jumor high school, pupils follow a prescribed curricu- 
lum priamrily, but are allowed to make some choices for elective subjects* 

A comprehensive secondary school contains courses of study for all types 
of students: academe (college preparatory); vocational and commercial; 

etyi general* Tecimical or vocational secondary schools do exist in the 
umted States; however, they are most frequently found within the educa- 
tional sjrstems of the larger cities and cannot be said to be characteristic 
of secondary education in the umted States* 
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Figure 6* 



Bducatloo la the United Stateg (gight"»Pour Plan) 




figure 7* 



Bdueatlon In thm Itolted States 
(Slx-Three-Three Plan) 




Tlia broad general administrative structure of educetion previously 
described refers to public or tax supported education in tbe countriee. oodt* 
cemed* Hoeevert the organizational structure for education as Indicated 
in figures seven through nine would, in the main, be e<|ually appropriate 
for both tax«supported and privately supported educational systems* Perhaps 
it should also be pointed out that the term "maintained school” la Great 
Britain Is synonoaous to the term "public" in the United States* In the 
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United XlogdoBi such a school is iialii'taiiiod by the Local Sducatlon Authority* 
"Uaintenance” Includes salaries of teachers, teaching equipaent, heating, 
lighting, etcetera* "independent schools" in the British Isles are slailar 
to the private schools of the Vnlted States* Such schools are not in ire* 
ceipt of grants from the Ministry of Education or a Local Education Authority* 
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A. AJDMINISTRATIVE 

This particular project was aa outgrowth of the previousljrHnentloned 
study (p» 10) comparing the academic achievement of elementary-age pupils 
in British Isles and the United States and is viewed as related to the 
current on-going project comparing the academic achievement of secondary 
school pupils in the British Isles and the United States* As such, channels 
of ccnmunication previously established were utilized to facilitate the ad- 
ministrative initiating of this project* This including informing repre- 
sentatives of the National Foundation for Educational Research in England 
and Wales, the Scottish Council for Research in Education, and the Council 
for Educational Research in Northern Ireland* 

The National Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales 
has a corporate membership of L*E*A**s (Local Education Authorities) univer- 
sily institutes of education, national associations of teachers, and other 
educational bodies* Its income is derived from members' subscriptions and 
a direct grant from the Ministry of Education and Science* The primary 
object of the Foundation in England and Wales is to conduct research throu^ 
its own staff working in conjunction with the Ministry of Education and 
Science and its officers, with Local Education Authorities, and the univer- 
sities and teachers* It is also designed to act as a liaison body with 
any international organization for research in education, as an advisory 
body at the service of the Ministry of Education and Science, and the 
L*E*A*'s, and as a center for the interchange of ideas concerning educational 
research* Its work is complementazy to that of the universities, and is 
concerned with both large-scale and highly specialized inquiries* It also 
develops and publishes educational tests and publishes books and research 
reports* 

V 
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The Seotti^ OounclX for Research In Bducatlon is controlled tagr a 
composite bod/ representing the Educational Institute of Scotland^ asso* 
ciatlons of education authorities^ teachers and training colleges^ and 
universities and other organizations interested in education* It is financed 
hy a grant from the Scottish Education Department and by contributions from 
the Educational Institute and the Education Authorities* The Council has 
conducted investigations and published the results on numerous educational 
problensy and| in addition to the full research reports^ shorter bulletins 
for the benefit of the practicing teacher are issued* 

The Council for Educational Research in Northern Ireland has been re- 
cently organized* Its aim is to stimulate research in Education in North 
Ireland* 

Chief administrative offices of the potential participating school 
systems were contacted and informed of the approval of the project^ initi- 
ating dates* and detailed plan of operation* Members of the project staff 
visited these systems to advance the project planning and to coordinate the 
execution phase of the project* The enthusiastic and generous cooperation and 
assistance of educational authorities at all levels in both the United States 
and the British Isles aided greatly in expediting arrangements at this point* 

B. COMMDNITZ SE2F CTI0N 

The oonmunities comprising the sanple of the study had been tentatively 
identified* The basic criteria in the community selection was that the 
community itself* or a significant segment of its population was located in 
areas identified as economically or culturally disadvantaged* The sang>le 
would be cooprlsed of schools representing urban* rural* and semi-rural 

^reat Britain* British Information Services* Reference Division* I* D* 
60 S (Revised)* August* I960* Education in Great Britaint An Outline of the 
Educational System* p* 37# ' ’ ' " ~ 
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culturally disadvantaged populations, including coomunities or areas econom- 
ically disrupted by the loss, through automation, of their one major indus- 
trial source of job opportunity* As a further control, coomunities in the 
Britiefti Isles and the United States were also matched insofar as possible on 
the basis of such characteristics as (a) population, (b) industry, (c) gov- 
ernment, (d) relationships to other communities, and (e) geography (as sug- 
gested in Barker* 8 study, "The Psychological Ecology of Children in Midwest, 
Kansas, and Yoredale, Yorkshire," and also previously applied by staff 
members of this project in the study, "A Comparison of The Academic Achieve- 
nmt of Elementary-Age Pupils in Great Britain and the United States*" Popu- 
lation categories as suggested by the United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Circular, No* 501, June, 1957, were utilised* A 
mininum of 18 communities, 9 eadi tvm the United States and the British 
Isles, were to be involved. In the United States sample, communities were 
selected to represent the midwest, west coast, eastern, Appalachiaii, and 
southern regions* In the British Isles sample, communities were selected to 
represent Northern Ireland, Scotland, England, and Wales. In addition, 
schools in two communities were selected as pilot schools. 

A brief description of each of the paired ccxnmunities follows* Several 
commonalities will be obvious from these descriptions but wherever necessary 
other common attributes or pertinent information will be presented* 

IPTSH AND AMERICA?! COMMUNITIES 

Belfast* North Ireland* and Milwaukee* Wisconsin 

Belfast, North Ireland, the pro^rous capital of Northern Ireland, idth 
a population of approximately U93,900, is a modem city located on the Irish 
Sea* It is the largest city in Northern Ireland and is one of the leading 
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manufacturing canters of the British Isles* One of its leading industries 
is shipbuilding* 

Hilwaukee> Wisconsin> located on the west shore of lake Michigan at the 
confluence of the Hilwaukeet nenominee and Kinnickinnlc Rivers is the coni" 
■eroial metropolis of the state* The metropolitan area population is ap* 
proximately l,19b»290* It is recognized as a brewing center and is also 
a major grain market and manufacturing center* 

Both of these cities are metropolitan centers in their respective 
geographic area* They are both located on large bodies of water and are 
major industrial centers* 

. » 

Newry* Northern Ireland* and Paducah* Kentucky 

Newry is an urban district with a population of about 1$«000* It is 
located in the Southwestern part of County Down^ Northern Ireland on the 
Newry River on Newry Canal^ 33 miles southwest of Belfast* It produces 
cattle feed* and is a cotton spinning and weaving center* It also engages 
in tobacco processing* 

Paducah^ with a population of 3U»50O is an in^ortant market for hurley 
and dark tobacco* There are diversified industries including electronics^ 
chemicals, boat and barge builders, and a number of hosiery plants* 

Iftiile the population of these towns differs, several similarities may 
be noted* Both towns are located on rivers which affect the industry of 
the town* Tobacco processing is a major industry in both towns* 

Castlewellen* Northern Ireland, find Aeranac* Michigan 

Castlewellen is a small rural town located in the Southeastern section 
of County Down* Since there is no local industry, many people are moving to 

Belfast where jobs can be found* This area is considered to be the depressed 
8ocio-<eoonomie section of County Down* 
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AeranaCf Michigan is a small^ rural town located in Northwestern 
Michigan* Since there is no industry in Aeranac^ maxiy peaphe living there 
coBoniute to the industrial centers of Bay* City and Flint for their work in 
factories* Others living in Aeranac, attempt to make their living as farmers 
of small plots of land* This is considered to be a "depressed** area* 

Both of these towns are small^ rural towns without industxy to give them 
life* Consequently^ those living in these locations are in the low socio* 
economic level* A common problem to both towns is that of emigration to 
industrial center s^ thereby decreasing community unity and increasing com* 
munity problems* 

EljGLMH AND AMEKICAll COMmiTIES 

Aylesbury* England* and Maumee* Ohio 

Aylesbury is an ancient and historical municipal boirough of about 27^000* 
It is the capital of Buckinghamshire County^ England, and is located thirty^ 
five miles northwest of London* It is the agricultural market for the upper 
Thames River Valley with a variety of small dairy products-industry, brewing, 
rivet manufacturing, light engineering, flour mills and nearby silica-sand 
quarries* 

Maumee, Ohio, is also an historic village located about 10 miles south 
of the large industrial center of Toledo, Ohio* Maumee, a residential 
village of about lii,000 is located on the Maumee River* The surrounding area 
is rich farm land where small produce is grown* Large grain mills are located 
nearby* In surrounding areas are found numerous quarries* 

These old, historic towns have much\in common* Both are located near 
metropolitan centers* Each is a farm center and each has mills and quarries 
in its area* 
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Birminghain> England, and Detroit, Michigan 

Birmingham» the second«*largest city in England» is the center of a vast 
industrial complex* Its many industries include iron and steel processing; 
heavy and li^t engineering; automobile manufacturing; and chemical research 
and processing* It is also a college and universii^ center* There are 
many technical colleges and teacher-trainlng colleges available in addition 
to the University of Birmingham* Because of its job opportunities, Birming^bam 
has a ccR^aratively large influx of Inmigrants, which creates some racial 
tension* This tension is confined to specific areas within the city* 

Detroit, with a population of 39 3^0,000, is the world's largest auto« 
mobile manufacturing city* It is located on the Detroit River, which con^ 
nects Lalce Erie and Lake St* Clair and is a part of the International boundaxy 
between the U* S* and Canada* Detroit has many centers of higher education, 
such as Wayne State University, University of Detroit, and Schoolcraft Junior 
College, to name just a few* 

The cities of Birmin^am, England, and Detroit, Michigan, have much in 
common* Both are industrial centers, each engaging in automobile manufac* 
turing* The industry with its enqployment opportunities, attracts a wide 
variety of nationalities and races, therby resulting in tensions* Both 
serve as educational centers for higher education* 

SCOTTISH-AMERICAN C(M!UNITIES 

Cupar, Scotland, and Oak Park, and River Forest, Illinois 
Cupar is an old county town on the River Eden* Its population is 
It is located miles from Edinburgh* Cupar is near the Firth of Tay, 
which recently has been opened to navigation* The school surveyed in Cupar is 
a unique one in Scotland* In this school is an example of a fully centralized 
system of post-primary education, . where all pupils, on completing 
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their primary schooling proceed together to one school for the secondary 
8tage« irrespective of the course which they are to follow* Flrom thirty 
primary schools within a radius of ten miles from Cupar^ all the pupils 
transfer to Bcll-Baxter School* 

Oak Park and River Forest^ Illinois^ are upper-income^ residential 
suburbs to Chicago* The population of both communities conbined totals 
approximately 73^000* The residents of these towns are primarily engaged 
in professional^ executive^ and managerial occupations* Six per cent of 
the residents are high school graduates and twenty per cent are college 
graduates* 

Kirkcaldy* Scotland* and Poos Bay* Oregon 

An old industrial and resort town across the Firth of Forth from 
Edinburgh* Kirkcaldy is noted for the manufacture of linoleum* Raith 
Tower has a splendid mineralogical collection* It has a population of 
52 , 000 * 

Coos Bay, a deep-sea fishing haven, is the world's largest lumber 
shipping port* Dairy herds in the surrounding area provide milk for the 
production of 1,500,000 pounds of butter and Cheddar cheese annually* 

Glenrothes* Scotland* and Logan* West Virginia 

Glenrothes is a new town with an incoming population that is predomi< 
nately young* The main industries in Glenrothes are mining and light 
engineering* No stable population figure is available but the town is ex- 
pected to increase in size to over 50,000 with farther industrial develop* 
ment* Due to the decrease Ip mining activities, light industry has been 
encouraged to locate in this area* 

logan, the county seat of Logan County, is located 65 miles southeast 






o£ Hiintiiigtoti* It is a coal mining center* Its present population is 
(<lue to a 20 per cent reduction in its population between 19^0 and 
I960)* This population is a white poplation whichwas native bom in Vfest 
Virginia# The median family income in Logan County is $U,8?6 and the 
median education level is 8*0 grades* 

The common link between Glenrothes^ Scotland^ and Logan^ Vfest Virginia, 
is coal mining* In both areas, mining acitivity has decreased, resulting 
in economic difficuXties* Both of these communities represent areas econom* 
ically disrupted by the loss of their one major industrial source of job 
opportunity* 

WELSH AND AI1ERICAN COMMUNITIES 

Cardiff* South Wales, and Indianapolis, Indiana 

Cardiff (population of approximately 2i4li,000) is South Wales* most highly 

industrialized and cosmopolitan city. As the country's chief seaport, it 

# 

employs a great number of all the races of mankind as seamen, sthvedores^ 
and general docldiands. It has a notable University idiich consists of a 
federation of colleges. 

Capital of the state, Indianapolis has the advantage of a central state 
location. The city's extensive trade draws upon the rich territozy surrounding 
it. In the vicinity are large coalfields, deposits of building stone and 
marble, and one of the richest sections of the corn and wheat belts, 
Indianapolis is the second-largest com market in the U, S, and one of the 
leading grain markets. Large livestock markets and industrial plants produce 
a variety of items. An educational center, the city is the seat of Butler 
University, the Medical and Dental Colleges and Extension Division of Indiana 
University, Purdue Extension Division, Indiana Central College (United 
Brethren), Marian College (Catholic) and the John Herron Art School, The 
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population according to the I960 U* S. Census is U76,258* 

Both Indianapolis and Cardiff are educational centers* Also, both 
cities have many varied industries* Coalfields are coniaon to the areas 
surrounding each of these cities* 
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C. DATA AND ZNT0RlfATZ(»r GATBBRZN6 PROCEDURES 

The specific procedures for the study were as follows* Cl) A 
problens check list through which educational-vocational probleas and 
their Twlatlve degree of Ivportance could be deteralned was subaltted to 

the appropriate school ad^nlstrators, pupil personnel workers, and randoMly 

% 

selected faculty of the schcolis under study (see attachaent #!)• Reliability 
for this Instruaent was established prior to proJ<act utilization by obtaining 
a coefficient of ecpilvalence through test and retest procedure using alter- 
nate fomsy both adalnlstered to two non-project saaples* Correlation 
coefficients of *71 and *79 were obtained and deeaed satlsfac^ ry by the 
project staff* The alternate fora was based on the forced choice technlipie 
utilizing triads* (see attachment #2) Validity for the Instrument was 
further establlshsc^ through follow-up Interviews* Problems were ranked 
In descending order of seriousness as Indicated by the <iuestlonnalre 
responses* in the follow-up Interviews, respondents were then asked to 
discuss their most serious problems* A review of 36 taped Interviews 
Indicated Individual responses slmlllar to those Indicated on the check 
lists* It thus appeared that the appropriateness of the Instrument for 
Initial problem Identification was satisfactory* An alternate form of 
the project check list, with appropriate semantic changes as suggested by 
the project’s British consultants, was utilized for the British sample* 
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D. PROCEDURAL TIME TABLE 

The procediiral time table for the project was as follows: 

December • 1965 • Administrative organization for the project. 

January. 1966 - *' Trial run” of questionnaire and structured interview 

procedures with non-project schools and the making 
of revisions and adjustments deemed advisable. 



February - 

June. 1966 



July - 

December. 

1966 



« Distribution of questionnaire to participating 
personnel in the project schools. 

• Summarization and analysis of questionnaire responses. 

• Conducting of structured interviews and the admini- 
stering of alternate questionnaire form. 



Summarization of findings and distribution to school 
personnel in non-project secondary schools, also 
serving disadvantaged areas, for their review and 
evaluation. 



January - 

May. 1967 - Review and analysis of findings, including the above 

evaluations, by the project staff and consultants. 



June- 



Sept. . 1967 - Preparation, publication, and distribution of final 

and summary reports. 
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CHAPTER V 

COMPARISONS OF THE COMMON EDUCATIONAE- 
VOCATIONAE PROBLEMS AND RELATED SOLUTIONS 
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This chapter presents the results of the study of the cross-cultural 
comparison of educational-vocational problems of disadvantaged youth* 
and secondary schools serving these youth in tiiie twenty participating 
schools in the project sample* Solutions attempted for many of the 
problems are also reported. 

Initially this chapter will present summary tables indicating rank 
orders of problems listed and checked in the questionnaire and com- 
parisons by respondent categories and within and across countries.* 
Section B reviews tho analysis of the results obtained from the triad 
problem check list (form B). Section C summarizes selected examples 
of special programs and techniques which educators reported utilizing 
in their efforts to solve many of these problems especially as they 
applied to disadvantaged youth. Reactions of a separate sample of 
British and American educators are also reported. 



A. Analysis of the Problem Check List 
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As osy be noted in the que8tlonnelre» appendix A re^Hmdents were 
asked to identlly, by checking the nost appropriate response, whether 
a problem was (a) not a problem in their school, <b) was a minor problem, 

(c) was a problem ol some concern, or (d) was a serious problem* These 
responses were given scaled values of zero, one, two, and three respectively* 
Table 1, which follows, presents the scaled summazlzation of all 
responses to the listed problems* 



TABLE 1* 

SCALED RESPONSES AND BANKING OE OQUKIN EOUCATIQNAL-VOGATIONAL PB0BLEIB3. 
P*S.A* AND BRITISH ISLES 



No* 



Problem 



Scaled! 
Total 
D.S.A*, 



1- Pupils dropping out of school prior to 
graduation 

2- Pupils failing to work iq;) to or achieve 
near their capacity 

3- Pupils failing to acquire basic reading, 
writing and reasoning skills 

^ ^ck of pupil interest and motivation in 
the academio program 

5- Vailure of pupils to aspire to careers 
commensurate with their abilities and 
interests 

6- Inadequate programs for providing pupil 
guidance for educational and vocational 
decision m s kin g and adjustments 

7- Lack of curriculum offerings appropriate 
to the vocational needs of many of our 
students 

8- Lack of pupil interest and participation 
in the schools non-aeademic activities 

engaging in undesirable behavior ia 

10«Pupils engaging In undesirable or delin- 
quent behavior out of school 

11 - Lack of financial resources of pupils to 
meet school expense 

12- Pupils are handicapped by excessive out- 
of-school enployment 

13- Lack of Job opportunities for pimils 
upon graduation 

opportunities 

15- lnadequate, outdated, and/or unattractive 
school physical facilities in general 

16- Iwdequate. outdated or lack of appro- 
priate facilities for vocational and 
technical education 

17- Inability to attract and hold qualified 
facu^y in general 

18- lnability to attract and hold qualified 
faculty for vocational and technical 
course offerings 

19- Pupil home environment 

20- Pupil neighborhood environment 

21- Lack of parental cooperation, under- 
standing, and/or support 

22- Lack of public cooperation, understanding 
or support 
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1 Rank 
|U«S*A* 


Scaled 

Total 

Br.lsle 


Ram 
1 Pr* li 


4 


31 


13 


1 


63 


1 


2 


38 


8*5 




61 


2 


13*5 


39 


7 


11 


31 


13 


7 ■ 


22 


17 


19*5 


48 


5 


17 


33 


11 


3 


31 


13 


8 


14 


19*5 


16 


23 


16 


13*5 


49 


4 


15 


7 


22 


21 


35 


10 


12 


14 


19*5 


18 


24 


15 


22 


10 


21 


5 


52 


3 


9*5 


38 


8*5 


9*5 


41 


6 


19*5 


16 


18 
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Both the British Isles and the United States respondents indicated 
their priority problem was "pupils failing to work up to or achieve near 

their capacity." Other problems of priority concern to educators in the 

> 

British Isles were lack of pupil interest and motivation in the academic 
program, pupil home environment and lack of appr<g»riate Job opportunities 
for pupils upon graduation. On the other hand, United States educators 
were more concerned with pupils failing to acqpire basic reading, writing, 
and reasoning skills, pupils engaging in undesirable or delinqpent behavior 
out of school and pupils dropping out of school prior to graduation. Thus 
while the primary concern of both British and American educators was 
identical, some differences in priorities were noted in the ranking of the 
other problems listed. In this regard a correlation of .37, utilizing 
the Pearson Product Moment method was obtained. 

The small sampling of pupils interviewed indicated that pupils in 
the Uhited States were most concerned, in order, with (1) lack of 
appropriate curricular offerings, (2) lack of post high school vocational 
and technical educational opportunities and (3) lack of Job opportunities 
for pupils upon graduation. British pupils were most concerned with 
(1) lack of Job opportunities, (2) lack of post high school vocational 
and technical educational opportunities and (3) Inadequate programs of 
pupil guidance. 
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Table 2 presents a cooparlson ot rankings of seriousness of comaon 
educational-vocational problems by administrators , pupil personnel workers, 
and teachers in the United States* As nay be noted, United States school 
administrators indicated their priority concerns with (1) pupils failing 
to work up to or achieve near their capacity, (2) pupils failing to acquire 
basic reading, writing and reasoning skills, and (3) pupils engaging in 
undesirable or delinqpent behavior out of school* Pupil personnel 
workers were more concerned, however, with environmental influences as 
reflected in their priority concerns with (1) pupil neighborhood environ- 
ment, add C3) pupil home environtiient* They next indicated equal concerns 
for pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity and pupils 
failing to acquire basic reading, writing and reasoning skills* United 
States teachers, similar' to administrators, indicated their greatest 
concern with (1) pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their 
capacity and (2) pupils failing to acquire basic reading, writing and 
reasoning skills* They also reported great concern over the problems of 
pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent behavior out of school and 
pupil home environment* 

Significant correlations were obtained for all categories as follows: 
Between administrators and pupil personnel workers *68 
Between administrators and teachers *69 

Between pupil personnel workers and teachers *76 
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TABI£ 2^ 

CCMPABISON OP RANKINGS OF SERIOUSNESS OP CCSWON EDUCATIONAL-VOCATIOMAL 
PROBLEMS BY ADMINISTRATORS, PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS, AND TEACHERS - 
UNITED STATES 



Ranklnga 



No* l^blem 


Adnin» 


P.P.W. 


Teadier 


1- Pupils dropping out of school prior to 
graduation 


k 


7 


5 


2* Pupils falling to work up to or achieve near 
their csgpaoity 


1 


3»9 


1 


3^ Pupils failing to acquire basic reading^ 
writing and reasoning skills 


2 


3»$ 


2 


U* Lack of pupil interest and motivation in the 
academic program 




9 


6 


5** Failure of pupils to aspire to careers commen*- 
surate with their abilities and interests 


ihs»$ 


15 


33 


6* Inade<|uate programs for providing pupil 
guidance for educational and vocational 
decision making and adjushnents 


lh*5 


11 


9 


7** Lack of curriculum offerings sgipropriate to 
the vocational needs of many of our students 


S 


5 


10.5 


8^ Lack of pupil interest and participation 
in the schools non-academic activities 


17 


35 


.21 


Pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in 
school 


lh.$ 


12*5 


18*5 


IX)-Pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent 
behavior out of school 


3 


7 


3#5 


11— Lack of financial resources of pupils to 
meet school e 3 q)ense 


11 


7 


8 


12»^plls are handicepped by excessive • out-of- 
s^ol employment 


6*5 


21*5 


35*5 


13-Lack of job opportunities for pupils upon 
graduation 


11 


15 


111! 


Ih-Lack of appropriate post high school voc- 
ational and technical educational 
opportunities 


19 


17 


10*5 


1$-Inadequate, outdated, and/or unattractive 
school physical facilities in general 


Ih*^' 


21»5 


20 


16— Inadeqpate, outdated or lack of appropriate 
facilities for vocational and technical 
education 


8»$ 


3G 


15*5 


17-lhability to attract and hold qualified 
faculty in general 

lo^nability to attract end hold qualified 


22 


18.5 


18.5 


faculty for vocational and technical course 
offerings 


19 


18*5 


22 


19«-Pupil home environment 


8*9 


2 


3^5 


20«Pupil nei^borhood environment 


IL 


1 


12 


23b.-Lack of parental cooperation, understanding, 
aad/ar sipport 


19 


12*5 


7 


22«»Lack of public cooperation, understanding, 
or siq>port 


21 


20 


17 
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Table 3 presents a conqiiarlson of rankings of seriousness of eonaon 
educatlonal«vocatlonal problems by administrators, pupil personnel 
workers, and teachers of the British Isles* British school administrators 
identified their greatest concerns with pupils problems of falling to 
work up to or achieve near their capacity and lack of pupil interest and 
motivation in the academic program* They also indicated priority concerns 
with the lack of Job <giportunities for pupils upon graduation, pupil 
hone environment, and lack of parental cooperation, understanding, and/or 
support* Personnel workers were most concerned with lack of pupil interest 
and participation in the schools non-academic activities* Other problems 
of priority concern to British personnel workers were pupils failing to 
work up to or achieve near their capacity, lack of pupil interest and 
motivation in the academic program, inadeciuate programs for providing 
pupil guidance for educational and vocational decision making, and 
pupil hone environment* Responding teachers indicated priorities of 
(1) pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity (2) lack 
of pupil interest and motivation in the academic program, (3) pupil hone 
environment, and (4) lack of Job opportunities for pupils iqpon graduation* 
Rank order correlations between personnel workers and administrators, 
and personnel workers and teachers were nearly identical being *20 and 
•68 respectively* Teachers and administrators were in greater agr e e men t 
as evidenced by a correlation of *89* 
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TAB1£ 3. 

CCNPAmSCII OF RAmCDiGS OF SEEaODSNESS OP COHHCM £DUCAII(»AI<»VO(»XIOIUL 
PROBI.B1S m AiaOISrRATORS, IVPIL FFRSONNEL VKRKERS, ^ TE&CHERS - 
BRITISH ISIES 



No* Problem ! 


Admin* \ 


' P J>.W. 


Teadier 


1- Pupils dropping out of school prior to 
graduation 


13.5 


17.5 


11 


2^ Pupils failing to work up to or achieve near 
their capaoity 


1.5 


3.5 


1 


3^ Pupils failing to acquire basic reading^ 
writing* and reasoning skills 


7 


9 


9 


Lack of pupil interest and motivation in the 
academic program 


>5 


3.5 


2 


Failure of pupils to aspire to careers commen- 
surate with their abilities and interests 


10 


9 


d 


Inadequate programs for providing pupil 
guidance for educational and vocational 
decision making 


19.5 


%5 


13.5 


7- lack of curriculum offerings impropriate to 
the vocational needs of maxqr of our students 


17 


12*5 


17 


8* liack of pupil interest and participation in 
the schools non-academic activities 


7 


1 


5 


9- Pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in 
sdiool 


10 


15 


12 


10-Pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent 
behavior out of school 


10 


17.5 


13.5 


11-Lack of financial resources of pupils to 
meet school esqpense 


17 


12*5 


20.5 


12-Piq>ils are handicapped by excessive out-of- 
school emplo^mnt 


17 


20 


15 


13-Lack of ;job opportunities for pupils upon 
graduation 


h 


9 


h 


lU-Lack of appropriate post hi^ school voc- 
ational and technical educational 
opportunities 


21*5 


20 


22 


15-!uiadequate* outdated* and/or unattractive 
school physical facilities in general 


12 


15 


7 


16-Inadequate* outdated or lack of appropriate 
facilities for vocational and technical 
education 


19.5 


22 


18 


17-Inid>ill1y to attract an d hold qualified 
faculty in general 


13.5 


15 


16 


18-Inability to attract and hold qualified 
faculty for vocational and technical ccurse 
offerings 


21.5 


20 


19 


19-Pupil home environment 


k 


3.5 


3 


20»Pupil neighborhood environment 


7 


9 


9 


21-Lack of parental cocmeration* understanding* 
and/or support 


k 


6 


9 


22-Lack of public cooperation^ understanding* or 
support 


15 




20*5 
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Tabl« 4, 5» and 6 conpare the aerlousneaa of tbo probleas llstod In 
fom A of tho <me 0 tlonnalro between British and Ublted States respondents 
of slallar categories 9 i«e« table 4 * school adainlstrators; table 5 - 
pupil personnel workers; and table 6 • teachers. 

In table 4» suited States school adninlstrators were prinarlly 
concerned with the problens of (1) pupils falling to work up to or 
achieve near their capacity. (2) pupils failing to acquire basic 
reading, writing, and reasoning-skills and (3) pupils engaging in 
undesirable or delinquent behavior out of school, while their British 
counterparts exhibited equal concern for the two problens of lack of 
pupil Interest and notlvatlon in the acadenle program and pupils failing 
to work up to or achieve near their capacity. 

In table 5. suited States pupil personnel workers ranked the problens 
of CD pupil neighborhood environnent. (2) pupil hone environnsnt. and 
C3) pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity and 
pupils falling to acquire basic reading, writing, and reasoning skills 
as the greatest concerns to then. Personnel workers in the British Isles 
responded most frequently to the lack of pupil interest and participation 
in the schools non-acadenic activities and then ranked of equal concern 
the problens of pi9ils failing to work up to or achieve near their ciqiaelty 
lack of pupil interest and notlvatlon in the acadenic program, inadequate 
prograns for providing pupil guidance for educational and vocational 
decision m a kin g and adjustnents. and pupil hone environment. .. 

As noted in table 6. BUited States teachers were most concerned with 
(1) pupils falling to work up to or achieve near their capacity. (2) pupils 
failing to acquire basic reading, writing, and reasoning skills, and (3) 
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pupils engaging In undesirable or delln<iaent behavior out of school and 
pupil hoae envlronaent* The British teachers were also nost concerned 
with pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity* They 
ranked the problems of lack of pupil Interest and motivation in the 
academic program and pupil home environment as next in order of 
seriousness* 

Correlations of *32 between British and United States administrators 
•37 between British and United States pupil personnel workers • and *31 
between British and United States teachers ;were conputed* 
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TABLE U. 

CGMPARXSON OF RANKINGS OF SERIOUSNESS OF CGHHON EDUGATIONAt^OGATICBIAL 
PROBIEMS BT SCHOOL ALMINISTRATQRS - 0,S«A^ AND BRITISH ISIES 



Raiildl^s 



No* Problem 


U.S.A* 

Adsln* 


Br. Isle 
Admin. 


I- Pupila dropping out of sdiool prior to graduation 


h 


ia.5 


2S» Bipils failing to work up to or achie';^ near their 
capacity 


1 


1^5 


Pupils failing to acquire basic reading^ Mriting^ 
and reasoning skills 


z 


7 


Lack of pupil interest and motivation in the 
academic program 


6.5 


1.5 


5* Failure of pupils to aspire to careers ccmmensurate 
with their abilities and interests 


liu5 


10 


6m Inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance 
for educational and vocational decision imdttmg 
and adjustments 


3iu5 


19.5 


7*. Zmldc of curriculum offerings apprc^riate to the 
vocational needs of many of our students 


5 


17 


8» l 4 {ck of pupil interest and participation in the 
schools non-academic activities 


17 


7 


9- Pupils engaiging in undesirable behavior in school 


Ui.5 


10 


10-Pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent 
behavior out of school 




10 


U-Iack of financial resources of pupils to meet 
sdiool esqpense 


11 


17 


12-Puplls are handicapped by excessive out-of-school 
en 9 >loyment 


6.5 


17 


13i>-liack of job opportunities for pupils upon 
graduation 


11 


k 


llipLack of appropriate post high school vocational 
and technical educational opportunities 


IF 


a.5 


1$-Inadequate, outdated^ and/or unattractive school 
I^ysical facilities in general 


Ui.5 


12 


16-Inadequate^ outdated or lack of appropriate facil- 
ities for vocational and technical education 


8.5 


19*5 


IT-Inabilii^ to attract and hold qualified faculty 
in general 




33.5 


18-Inability to attract md hold qualified faculty 
for vocational and technical course offerings 


IF 


2U5 


19-Pi:qpil home environment 


8.5 


k 


2K>-Pupil neighbozhood environment 


11 


7 


21»Iack of parental cooperation, understanding, and/ 
or support 


19 


k 


22-Laok of public cooperation, understanding, or 
support 


ZL 


15 



er|c 
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TABIE 5. 

OQMPARISON OF RANK3HKS OF SERIOUSNESS OF CGMM(»I EDUCmON/lIi^VOCm^ 
PROBIEMS BI SCHOOL HJFIL PERSONNEL WORKERS ^ U«S«A# AND TiRi^Tflii TfiTjtfS 



No« i^blem 


O. 3^ 

P. P.W* 


Br. lola 
PJo«. 


t 

1* Ripils dropping out of school prior to graduation 
2m Pupils failing to work up to or achieve near 


7 


J7.S 


their capacity 

3m Pupils fal3.ii^ to acquire basic reading^ witing^ = 




3.5 


and reasoning skills 


3*5 ' 


i . 


U*» Lack of pupil interest and motivation in the 




academic program 

$m Failure of pupils to aspire to careers conmen-* 


9 


3^S 


surate li th their abilities and interests 
6m Inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance 
for educational and vocational decision making 


IS 


9 


and adjustments 

7«* Lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the 


11 


3«5 


'vocational needs of masor of our students 
Lack of pupil interest and participation in the 


5 


32^S 


schools non»academic activities 


1$ 


1 


Piipils engaging in undesirable behavior in school 
10-Pi:pil8 engaging in undesirable or delinquent 


12^5 


3S 


behavior out of sdiool 

H»Lack of financial resources of pupils to meet 


7 


17.S 


sdiool esqpense 

12«Pupils are handicapped by excessive out«of* 


7 


32*S 


sdhool employment 

13B-»Lack of job opportunities for pupils upon 


2U5 




graduation 

l2ii»Leck of appropriate post high school vocational 


IS 


9 


and technical educational opportunities 
I5«lnadequate9 outdated^ and/or unattractive school 


17 


20 


physical facilities in general 
l6«Inadequate« outdated or lack of appropriate 


21*S 


IS 


facilities for vocational and technical education 
17«»Inability to attract and hold qualified facul'ty 


10 


2^ 


in general 

l8«Inability to at'traet aid hold qualified faculty 


1B.5 


IS 


for vocational and technical course offerings 


18.5 

2 


20 


19*Pupil home environment 


3WS 


20«Pupil neigliborhood environment 

Sl»Lack of parentfll cooperation^ understanding^ 


1 


9 


and/or support 

22«Lack of public cooperation^ understanding^ or 


12^5 


6 


support 


20 


9 
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TABlS 6. 



COMFABISOH OF IUHKIN6S OF SQilOCSMESS OF COHHOK EDDC^XXONAb-FDOmOHUi 
FBtffliaiS BT SCHOOL TMCHEBS - O.S.A. JUUD miTiaH ISISS 



No* Problem 


U.sU. 

Teacher 


Br» is!le 
Teacher 


1^ Pii^ils dropping out of sdiooX prior to gradoation 


5 


U 


2k Papi3L8 failing to work up to or adiieve near their 
o^acil^ 


1 


1 


3k R^ils failing to acquire basic reading# writing# 
and reasoning skills 


2 


9 


lack of pupil interest and motiyation in the 
academic program 


6 


2 


$• Failure of pupils to aspire to careers eommen* 
surate with their abilities and interests 


13 


6 


6* Soadaqnate programs for providing piq>il 

guidance for educational and vocational decision 
making and adjustments 


9 


13«$ 


7- Lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the 
vocational needs of ma^ of our students 


10»$ 


17 


8* lack of pupil interest and participation in the 
schools non-«cademie activities 




5 


9-* Pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in sdiool 


1B*5 


12 


lO^ipils engaging in undesirable or delinquent 
b^vior out of sdiool 




13.$ 


ll-»Ziack of financial resources of . '’pupils to meet 
sdiool expense 


6 


20*5 


12-Pupils are handicapped bgr excessive out-of-school 
enplosa&ent 


15.5 


IS 


13-Lack of job opportunities for pupils upon 
graduation 


It^ 


k 


lli-Iack of appropriate post high school vocational 
and technical educational opportunities 


y>mS 


22 


l5*Xnadequate# outdated, and/or unattractive 
school physical facilities in general 


20 


7 


16-Inadsquat8# outdated or lack of s^ropriate 

facilities for vocational and technics! education 


15*5 


18 


17-Inability to attract and hold qualified faculty 
in general 


lBi$ 


36 


IB-Imhility to attract and hold qualified faculty 
for vocational and technical course offerings 


SS 


19 


19-Fupil hone environment 




3 


2(M^q>il nei^borhood environment 


12i 


9 


21-Iaok of parental cooperation# understanding# 
and/or support 


7 


9 


22-Lack of public cooperation# understanding# or 
support 


17 


20.S 
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B* Analysis of the Triad Questionnaire 

In the second jdiase of the analysis the results of the Problem Check 
liistf Form were reviewed. In Form B the twenty«*two problems were 
grouped into triads. Within each triad respondents were asked to indicate 
the *'most serious*' and "least serious" problem. In the paragraphs which 
follow the summarized responses of the British and American educators 
completing this form are reviewed and the results of chi square tests of 
significance are indicated. 

In the first triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) pupil dropouts 

(b) pupil underachievement 

(c) pupil lack of interest in the academic program 

Table 7 compares the "most?* serious and "least* seriops responses 
by British and United States educators to these problems. Table 8 in« 
dicates the results of the chi square computations. 

TABLE 7 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 1 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Least* Serious 



Most Serious 



Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


<b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


5 


17 


16 


38 


30 


6 


2 


38 


U. S. A. 


4 


20 


2 


26 


17 


2 


8 


27 


Totals 


9 


37 


18 


64 


47 


8 


10 


65 
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Both British and United States educators regarded "pupil under* 
achievement' as the "most serious" problem in the triad* although the 
British respondents regarded "pupil lack ol interest in the academic 
pi'ogram?' as being almost as serious* The "least seriousP* problem* 
comparatively* among both national groups was that of "pupil dropouts*" 

TABLE 8 

Contributions to Chi Square^in Comparison of Three Problems in Triad 1 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf* and "Leasts 
Serioua* 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(») 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


British 


.02 


1. 12 


2.64 


.23 


.37 


2. 53 


U. S* A* 


.03 


1.64 


3.86 


%33 


*53 


3. 56 



I: 

[ Totals 9*31 7*55 

E 

I p < • 01 p < * 05 

I 

The significant chi sq^re value* relative to "most serious" problem 
responses was due to the differential responses to "pupil lack of interest 
I in the academic program*" As may be noted in Table 8* respondents in 

I Great Britain checked this significantly more often than would be expected 

k"' 

in this distribution and those for the United States responded significantly 
less frequently than would be eaqiected* 



^Contributions to chi square are the individual cell chi squares* or the 
disparities between actual and esqiected values in a bivariate contingency 
table* 
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In the "least serious" category^ most of the contributions to chi square 
are also due to the differential responses to "pupil lack of interest in the 
academic program" inasmuch as respondents in Great Britain cheeked 
this as "least serious" less frequently than would be eaq^cted from the 
observed distribution and those from the United States checked it more 
frequently. This difference was significant at the • 05 level. 

In summary* responses to Triad 1 clearly indicated a significant 
difference between British and United States educators relative to "pupil 
lack of interest in the academic program." Significantly more of the 
British respondents regarded it as "most serious^' and significantly 
fewer of the British respondents regarded it as "least serious." 

In the second triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) pupil dropouts 

(b) pupil lack of interest in non»academic activities of the 
school 

(c) undesirable pupil behavior in school 

The British respondents regarded "pupil lack of interest' as the 
"most serious^' of lliese problems while American respondents re«* 
garded "pupil drop«outsP' as "most serious." 

The 'Heast serious^' problem as regarded by the Brititii respondents 
was "pupil dropouts*" whereas with the United States educators both 
"pupil dropouts" and "pupil lack of interest in non*academic activities of 
the school" were equally "least serious." The American respondents 
indication of "least serious^' was a significant inversion of the response 
pattern to "most serious^' problem. 



o 



Table 9 compares the"mostf' and "least serious responses by British 
and United States educators to these problems. Table 10 indicates relative 
contributions of various cells to chi sq\iare« as well as the total chi square. 

TABLE 9 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad Z by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most" and "Least?* Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


7 


21 


10 


38 


22 


3 


13 


38 


U.S.A. 


14 


6. 


6 


26 


9 


10 


7 


26 


Totals 


21 


27 


16 


64 


31 


13 


20 


64 



There is a difference in "most serioua?' responses of British and 
American educators in this triad. " Pupil dropouts*' make the greatest 
contribution to the chi square^ 5*91« "Pupil lack of interest in non* 
academic activities of the school" make a contribution to chi square of 
approximately 3.8. Significantly fewer than expected of the British 
sample responded to "pupil dropouts" as a "most serious" problem. 

Relative to "least serious" responsest the difference in response 
of the two samples is significant at the . 05 level. Most of the difference 
is due to the differential response on "pupil lack of interest?* as the 
"least serioufl?* problem. 
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TABLE 10 

Co&tributiont to Chi Square in Compariaon of Three ProUema in Triad 2 
by Britiah and United Statea Educatora Relative to '*Moa1f' and*'l«oaatf* 
Serioua* 





Moat Serioua 




Leaat Serioua 




Problem (a) 


(t>) (C) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


Britiah 

U.S.A* 


2.40 

3*51 


1.54 .03 

2. 25 . 04 




.70 

1*03 


2*88 
4* 22 


*11 

*16 




Totala 






9*77 








9. 10 








p< *01 








p< .05 



Reaulta are moat clear*»cut relative to pupil lack of intereaU" More 
than expected of the Great Britain aample regarded it aa "moat aerioua«" 
and fevfer than expected of the Great Britain aample regarded it aa "leaat 
aerioua*" In the United Statea* aample "pupil dropouti^' appear aa "moat 
aerioui^* more often than expected^ and leaat often aa "leaat aerioua." 

One can conclude that die Great Britain aample regarda "pupil lack of 
intereatf* aa moat aignificanty while the United Statea aample regarda 
" dropouta" aa the moat important problem in the triad* 

In the third triad the following problema were compared: 

(a) undeairable pupil behavior in dchool 

(b) undeairable pupil behavior out of achool 

(c) pupil financial Inability 

Aa noted in Table 11 theae data revealed that the Britiah and American 
reapondenta were in agreement aa to "undeairable pupil behavior out of achool" 
being their "moat aerioua^* problem* 
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TABLE 11 

Comparison of Response • to the Thrjee Problems in Triad 3 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "MostM and*' Least' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


9 


19 


8 


36 


17 


2 


19 


38 


U.S.A, 


7 


11 


7 


25 


4 


7 


15 


26 


Totals 


16 


30 


15 


61 


21 


9 


34 


64 



British and American respondents regarded "pupil financial inability" 
as the "least serious" problem; however* the British educators also in- 
dicated " undesirable pupil behavior in sdiools" as a "least serious^' problem 

TABLE 12 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 3 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most' and "Least' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) (c) Total 


British 


• 03 


• 07 


• 10 , 


1.65 


2. 09 . 07 


U.S.A. 


• 05 


• 10 


• 15 


2.40 


3. 06 . 10 



Totals • 50 9* 37 

nTsT 



p< «01 
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At may be noted in Table 12 above the chi square test indicated no 
significant discrepancy betu^een the obtained frequencies and the eiqpected 
frequencies in the "most serious^' problem category* In the "least serious^' 
category^ most of the contribution to the chi square is due to the response 
on the item "undesirable pupil behavior out of school*" Respondents in 
both Great Britain and the United States cheeked this item as "least serious" 
less frequently than would be expected from the observed distribution* Chi 
square ion the "least serious" response is significant at the *01 level* 

Infiie fourth triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity 

(b) pupils failing to acquire basic readings writing* and 
reasoning skills 

(c) pupils failing to aspire to careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests* 

As may be noted in Table 13 both the British and American respondents 
regarded "pupils failing to work up to or adiieve near their capacity" as the 
"most serious^' problem* However* the American respondents regarded 
"pupils failing to acquire reading* writing* and reasoning skills^' almost 
as "serious*" The British educators regarded this same problem (pupils 
failing to acquire basic reading* writing* and reasoning skills) as the 
"least seriou^' problem* The American respondents on the other hand re* 
garded both "pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity 'and 
"pupils failing to aspire to careers commensurate with their abilities and 
interests^' as the "least serious*" 
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TABLE 13 

Compariton of Responsea to the Thiree Problems in Triad 4 by Brittsh and 
United States Educators Relative to''Mostf' and"Leas1f' Serious* 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


26 


3 


8 


37 


3 


26 


8 


37 


U.S.A* 


15 


10 


1 


26 


4 


4 


18 


26 


Total 


41 


13 


9 


63 


7 


30 


26 


63 



Table 14 below indicates contributions to chi square of the above 
indicated problems in triad four. A cumulative chi square of 10* 57 and 
18*77 was obtained for *' most?' and "least?' categories respectively* In 
the former category, this was significant at the *01 level and in the latter, 
at the • 001 leveL 

TABLE 14 

Contributions to Chi Square in CompaHsonof the Three Problems in Triad 4 
by BriUsh and United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' 
Serious 

Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (*) 


(b) 


(e) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


<c) 


Total 


Btitieh . 15 

U.S.A. ,22 


2.81 

4.00 


1.39 

1.98 




*30 

*43 


3.98 

5.67 


3.46 

*• 9.3 




Total 






10*55 








18*77 



p< *01 



p < * 001 
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In the fifth triad the following problems were compared: 



(a) inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance 
for education and vocational decision«making and 
adjustment 

<b) lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the 
vocational needs of many of our pupils 
(c) lack of pupil interest and participation in the school* 
non-academic activities* 



As may be noted in Table 15 below, Briti^ educators considered 
*'lack of pupil interest and participation in the school* s non-academic 
activities^' as the "most serious" problem in the triad, while American 
educators indicated this as "least serious" to them* Interestingly enough 
the problem considered "most serious" by American educators, "lack of 
curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational needs of pupils," was 
considered "least serious" by the Briti^ respondents* 

TABLE 15 



Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 5 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Least* Serious 



Most Serious 



I<east Serious 



PiroUem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


Britiah 6 


9 


22 


37 


11 


16 


10 


37 


U.S.A. 7 


14 


3 


24 


7 


4 


13 


24 


Total 13 


23 


25 


62 


18 


20 


23 


61 
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TABLE 16 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 5 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mosif' and "Leastf* Serious 





Most 


Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem <a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) (c) 


Total 


British 

U.S.A. 

Totals 


.49 

.77 


1.84 

2.92 


2.91 

4.61 


13.54 


.001 

.001 


1.23 1.12 
1.90 1.73 


5.98 



p<.01 N.S. 

"Lack of pupil interest and participation in the schooPs non<>academic 
program^ v;as assigned the greatest frequency of response in the "most 
seriouaP' category*) The Great Britain group responded to this item more 
frequently than did the United States group. The difference is significant 
at the • 01 level indicating a differential response on this triad. 

The chi square test indicated no significant discrepancy between the 
obtained frequency anvi the eaq>ected frequency in the "least serious^' problem 
grouping. 

In the sixthtiddd the following problems were considered* 

(a) lack of financial resources of pupils to meet school expenses 

(b) pupils are handicapped by excessive out**of*>school employ** 
ment 

<c) lack of job opportunities upon graduation. 

As Table 17 below indicates, the Britidi educators agreed that "lack of 
job opportunities upon graduatioif' were "most serious," while their "least 
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serioua^' response v^as *'lack of financial resources of pupils to meet school 
esq;>enses»" 

None of the problems in the triad received a majority of the American 
responses* As may be noted a nearly even distribution of nine» eight* and 
seven responses for problems (a)* (b)* and (c) respectively was recorded* 

TABLE 17 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 6 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most* and” Least" Serious* 





Most 


Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


<c) 


Total 


British 


9 


4 


24 


37 


19 


10 


8 


37 


U.S.A. 


9 


8^ 


7 


24 


7 


9 


8 


24 


Total 


18 


12 


31 


61 


26 


19 


16 


61 



TABLE 18 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 6 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mosff’ and "Least?* Serious 



Most Serious 



Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


.34 


1.48 


1.44 




.66 


.20 


.30 




U.S.A. 


*52 


2.28 


2.21 




1.02 


.31 


.46 




Total 








8.27 








2.95 



p ^ • 02 



N.S. 
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In Table 18 it may be noted that the greatest frequency of response for 
the "most serious" problem wr>s assigned to the third problem of the triad* 
"lack of job opportunities upon graduation*" The significant chi square value 
is due to the differential response to the problem "pupils are handicapped by 
excessive out«>of*-school employment*" Educators in the United States sample 
checked this problem significantly more frequently than v^ould be expected 
in the regular distribution* The chi square test indicated no significant 
discrepancy between the obtained frequency and the expected frequency in 
the "least serious" problem category* 

In the seventh triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) lack of appropriate post-high school vocational and 
technical education opportunities 

(b) inadequate* outdated* and/or unattractive school 
physical facilities in general 

(c) pupil home environment 

As may be noted in Table 19 both British and American respondents 
regarded pupil home environment as the "most serious" problem* The 
problem regarded "least serious" by the British respondents was "inade- 
quate* outdated* amd/or unattractive school physical facilities in general*" 
whereas Ihe American respondents regarded "least serious" the "lack of 
appropriate post-high school vocational and technical education opportunities* 
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TABLE 19 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 7 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Mostf' and "Least?' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


7 


6 


23 


36 


12 


25 


1 


38 


U.S.A. 


6 


6 


13 


25 


14 


11 


0 


25 


Total 


13 


12 


36 


61 


26 


36 


1 


63 



TABLE 20 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 7 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(C) 


Total 


British • 09 


.21 


.08 


.87 


.50 


.26 




U.S.A. .14 


.32 


.12 


1.31 


.76 


.40 




Total 




.96 








4.10 



N.S. N.S. 



In the seventh triad no significant differences in differential responses 
of the countries were found. 

The eighth triad considered the following problems: 

(a) pupils failing to acquire basic reading, writing and reasoning 
skiUs 

(b) inadequate, outdated, or lack of appropriate facilities for 
vocational and technical education 

(c) pupil neighborhood environment 
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As may be noted in Table 21 the British educators failed to agree 
significantly on which problem was ®'most' or "least serious*" The American 
educators did achieve some consensus that "pupils foiling to acquire basic 
readings writing, and reasoning skills" was the "most serious" problem, and 
that "inadequate, outdated or lack of appropriate facilities for vocational and 
technical educatioif' was the "least serious." 

TABLE 21 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 8 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Mosr* and"Leas1f' Serious* 

Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


Britirii- 


14 


7 


15 


36 


11 


17 


10 


38 


U.S.A. 


16 


5 


4 


25 


3 


14 


8 


25 


Total 


30 


12 


19 


61 


14 


31 


18 


63 



TABLE 22 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 8 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf* and"Leas1f' Serious 



Most Serious 


Least Serious 


Problem (a) 


(b) (c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


British • 93 


.008 1.09 


,77 


*15 


• 07 


U.S.A. 1*41 


.012 1.66 


1.18 


*23 


*10 



Total 



5*11 



2. 50 










As noted in chi square Table 22 , there vras no significant difference 
in differential responses between the two samples in triad eight. 

In the ninth triad the following problems were considered: 

(a) lack of pupil interest and motivation in the academic 
program 

(b) inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance 
for educational and vocational decision-^making and 
adjustment 

(c) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in general 
Table 23 indicates that both the British and American educators con- 
sidered "lack of pupil interest and motivation in the academic progranf’ 
as the "most serious" and agreed that "inability to attract and hold quali- 
fied faculty in general" was of "least serious" concern. 

TABLE 23 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 9 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Mos1f' and "Least* Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


25 


5 


8 


38 


3 


12 


23 


38 


U.S.A. 


18 


6 


3 


27 


4 


6 


16 


26 


Total 


43 


11 


11 


65 


7 


18 


39 


64 
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TABLE 24 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 9 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf* and"Leastf* Serious 



Most Serious 



Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


British 


• 001 


• 32 


.38 


.32 


9 16 


U.S.A. 


.001 


• 45 


.54 


.47 


• 24 


Totals 






1. 69 







(c) Total 

• 001 
• 002 

1.19 



N.S. N.S. 

As noted in Table 24 above, there were no significant differences in- 
dicated. 

Triad ten considered the following problems: 

(a) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty 

(b) lack of public cooperation, understanding or support 

(c) pupils are handicapped by excessive out-of-school 
employment 

As noted in Table 25, the Briti'sh respondents could not clearly agree 
on the "most serious" problem confronting them, although item (c) received 
a plurality of their responses. The Americans were almost evenly divided 
between "lack of public cooperation, understanding or supporif' and "pupils 
are handicapped by excessive out-of-school employment' as being the "most 



serious" concern. 
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The "least seriou^' problem for the British was "inability to attract 
and hold qualified faculty*" while American respondents revealed that 
"pupils are handicapped by excessive out«of •school employment*" 

A visual inspection of ^e triad indicated an inversion of response 
patterns within the American institutions between the "most* and "leastf* 
concern* 



TABLE 25 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 10 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Leastf* Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


13 


11 


14 


38 


18 


9 


11 


38 


U.S.A. 


5 


10 


JL 


24 






14 


25 


Total 


18 


21 


23 


62 


27 


11 


25 


63 



TABLE 26 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 10 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most** and "Least" Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(C) 


Total 


British 


.40 


.30 


.00 


.18 


*84 


1. 10 




U.S.A. 


.60 


.40 


.00 


.27 


1.28 


1.68 




Totsl 






1.70 








5. 35 



N.S. 



o 
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Chi squares were not significant for either the "most serious" or "least 
serious" categories for the problems listed in triad ten* 

The eleventh triad compared the following items: 

(a) lack of job opportunities for pupils upon graduation 

(b) lack of appropriate post*secondary school vocational and 
technical educational opportunities 

(c) pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent behavior out 
of school 

Table 27 indicates that the British respondents regarded " lack of 
job opportunities for pupils upon graduatioxf' as "most serious." Concern 
was also evidenced for "pupils engaging in imdesirable or delinquent 
behavior out of school." American respondents considered "pupils en- 
gaging in undesirable or delinquent behavior out of school" as "most serious." 

British respondents regarded " lack of appropriate post secondary school 
vocational and technical educational opportunities" as their "least serious" 
problem. American respondentsy however, were almost equally divided on 
all three items in their consideration of "least serious" problem and thus 
reflected a lack of agreement. 

TABLE 27 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 11 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Mostf' and "Least!' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


21 


2 


15 


38 


8 


18 


12 


38 


U.S.A. 


8 


5 


13 


26 


8 


9 


8 


25 


Total 


29 


7 


28 


64 


16 


27 


20 


♦3 
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TABLE 28 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems- in Triad 1 1 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' Serious 





Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) (c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


.83 


1.12 .16 




*28 


• 18 


*00 




U.S.A. 


1.21 


1.64 .23 




*43 


*27 


*001 




Total 






5. 19 








1. 16 



N,S. N,S. 

As Table 28 indicates^ the chi squares were not significant for either 

the "most?' or "least?' serious categories* 

In the twelftii triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) lack of parental cooperation« understandings and/or support 

(b) failure of pupils to aspire to careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests 

(c) lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational 
needs of many of our pupils* 

As Table 29 indicate s« the British respondents were unable to clearly 
agree on the "most serious" problem in the triad* American respondents 
considered "lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational needs 
of many pupil^' as "most serious*" 

In contrast to their lack of agreement on a "most serious" problem^ the 
British respondents regarded "lack of curriculum offerings appropriate 
to the vocational needs of many pupils: as the problem "least serious" to them 
in triad twelve* American respondents considered as "least serious'' the 
problem "failure of pupils to aspire to careers commensurate with their 
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abilities and interests.’' 



TABLE 29 

Cbmparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 12 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


14 


13 


10 


37 


11 


10 


17 


38 


U.S.A. 


8 


4 


14 


26 


J7 


14 


Jt 


25 


Total 


22 


17 


24 


63 


18 


24 


21 


63 



TABLE 30 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 12 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


British • 07 


• 84 


1.27 


.02 


1.38 


1.48 


U.S.A, .098 


1.22 


1.85 


.03 


2. 10 


2. 25 



Total 5. 35 7. 26 



N.S. 



• 01 < p < « 05 



It was found in the "most serious" category there were no significant 



differences in differentietl responses from the two countries 
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In the "least serious" category* most of the contribution to the chi 
square is due to the differential response on "lack of curriculum offerings 
appropriate to the vocational needs of many of our pupils." Respondents 
in Great Britain checked this item as "least serious*" while in the United 
States "failure of pupils to aspire to careers commensurate with their 
abilities and interests" was checked more frequently than expected. The 
difference was found to be significant at the . 05 level. 

In the thirteenth triad the following problems were considered: 

(a) pupil neighborhood environment 

(b) pupil home environment 

(c) lack of public cooperation* understanding* or support 
Table 31 indicates that the British respondents regarded " pupil home 

environment^' as "most serious." This was in agreement with the re- 
sponses of American educators. Both British and American respondents 
regarded "lack of public cooperation* understanding* or support as the 
"least serious^' problem. 

TABLE 31 

Comparison of Response to the Three Problems in Triad 13 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Most^' and "Least?' Serious 

Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


10 


23 


4 


37 


8 


2 


28 


38 


U.S.A. 




14 


J7 


25 


10 




15 


26 


Total 


14 


37 


11 


62 


18 


3 


43 


64 
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TABLE 32 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 13 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf* and "Least?' Serious 





Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) (c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


.29 


.02 1.05 




.68 


.03 


.24 




U.S.A. 


.44 


• 032 1.59 




.98 


.04 


.35 




Total 






3. 42 








2.32 



N.S. 



N.S. 



No significant differences are indicated in the chi square table 32 for 
either the "most serious" or "least serious" categories* 

llVithin the fourteenth triad the following problems were considered: 

(a) inadequatea outdated and/or unattractive school physical 
facilities in general 

(b) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty for vocational 
and technical course offerings 

(c) lack of parental cooperationa understanding, and/or 
support 

In Table 33, it may be noted that the British respondents agreed that 
"lack of parental cooperation, understanding, and/or support' was the 
"most serious?' concern, while " inadequate, outdated and/or unattractive 
school physical facilities in general" was regarded as "least serious." 

While American educators did not clearly agree as to which of the 
three problems in the triad was "most serious," they most frequently in-^ 
dicated their concern with "lack of parental cooperation, understanding. 
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and/or support*" Simila7irly, there was no plurality o£ response to any 
of the problems as "least serious*" In this category the most frequent 
response was to item (b), "inability to attract and hold qualified faculty for 
vocational and technical course offerings*" 



TABLE 33 



Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 14 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to"Mostf' and "Least* Serious 





Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem 


(a) (b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


8 5 


25 


38 


24 


8 


6 


38 


U*S*A. 


8 5 


n 


24 


9 


12 


4 


25 


Total 


16 10 


36 


62 


33 


20 


10 


63 








TABLE 34 










Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 1^ 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Least* Seriov 




Most Serious 




Least 


Serious 




Problem 


(a) (b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


.34 .15 


*62 




.99 


1*26 


*001 




U*S*A* 


. 35 . 22 


*89 




1*45 


1*85 


*001 




Total 






2* 57 








5* 55 



N*S* 



N*S* 



As may be noted in the chi square Table 34 there were no significant 



] 



differences for either of the categories 
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The fifteenth triad compared the follov/ing problems: 

(a) lack of public cooperation^ tinder standing, and/or support 

(b) inadequate, outdated, or lack of appropriate facilities 
for vocational and technical education 

(c) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in general 

As Table 35 indicates neither the British nor American educators could 
reach clear agreement upon their “most serious" problem in the triad* 
British educators most frequently responded to the problem "lack of public 
cooperation, understanding, and/or support," American educators re- 
sponded equally to this item and item (b), "inadequate, outdated, or lack 
of appropriate facilities for vocational and technical education* There was 
little distinction among the British educators for any of the items in the 
triad in the "least serious" category* The majority of the American edu- 
cators indicated tiiat their "least seriourf' problem in triad fifteen was the 
"inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in general*" 



TABLE 35 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 15 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most' and "Least' Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


17 


7 


14 


38 


13 


13 


12 


38 


U,S*A, 


12. 


10 




23 


JL 




14 


25 


Total 


27 


17 


17 


61 


20 


17 


26 


63 
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TABLE 36 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 1 5 
by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?' and "Least?' Serious* 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


British 


*06 


*95 


1*51 


.11 


*84 


.76 


U*S.A. 


*09 


1.38 


2*21 


*16 


1*22 


1* 12 



Total 6*21 4*21 

P < .05 N.S. 

In the fifteenth triadi no significant differences in differential responses 
between the countries were found.in the "least serious." 

The following problems were compared in the sixteenth triad: 

(a) pupils dropping out of school prior to graduation 

(b) pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity 

(c) pupils failing to acquire basic readings writings and 
reasoning skills 

As may be noted in Table 37» both the British and American educators 
agreed that the "most serious" problem was "pupils failing to work up to or 
achieve near their capacity*" Ih the "least serious," category, again, both 
groups of educators agreed upon "pupils dropping out of school prior to 
graduation*" 
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TABLE 37 



Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 16 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Least" Serious 



Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) (b) 


(c) 


Total 


<a) (b) 


(C) 


Total 


BriUsh 3 28 


7 


38 


20 4 


14 


38 


U.S.A. 4 16 


5 


25 


17 _3 




24 


Total 7 44 


12 


63 


37 7 


18 


62 






TABLE 38 








Contributions to Chi Square in 


Comparison of the Three Problems 


in Triad 16 


by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most* < 


itid" Least* Seriouf 


Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) (b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) (b) 


(c) 


Total 


British .32 .14 


.002 




.24 .01 


.91 




U.S.A. ^ .18 


.003 




.37 .02 


1.38 




Total 




1.12 






2.93 






N.S. 






N.S. 



As Table 38 indicate s» the chi squares were not significant for either 
the"mos1?' or "least* serious categories. 
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In the seventeenth triad the folloiving problems were considered: 

(a) lack of pupil interest and motivation in the academic 
program 

(b) failure of pupils to aspire to careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests 

(c) inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance for 
educational and vocational decision-making and adjustment 

The data in Table 39 indicates agreement between the American and 
British respondents as to their "most serious" concern being "lack of pupil 
interest and motivation in the academic program." 

The British educators indicated that both "failure of pupils to aspire 
to careers commensurate with Iheir abilities and interests" and " inadequate 
programs for providing pupil guidance for educational and vocational decision- 
making and adjustment' were of "least' concern to tiieiii. The American 
respondents stated that "failure of pupils to aspire to careers commen- 
surate with their abilities and interest' was of "least concern." 



TABLE 39 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 17 by British and 
United States Educators Relative to "Most' and "Least* Serious. 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


23 


9 


5 


37 


3 


17 


18 


38 


U.S.A. 


14 




10 


26 




11 


JB 


26 


Total 


37 


11 


15 


63 


8 


30 


26 


64 
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TABLE 40 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of Hie Three Problems in 
Triad 17 by British and United States Educators Relative to"Mostf' and 
"Least* Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


<c) 


Total 


British 


.05 


.93 


1.71 




.65 


.04 


.43 




U.S.A. 


.07 


1.36 


2.50 




.94 


.05 


.62 




Total 








6.62 








2.73 










p < .05 








N.S. 



As Table 40 indicate s^ the chi square was not significant for the 
"least serious" category. The significance for the "most serious" 
category is at the • 05 level. 

In the eighteenth triad the following problems were considered: 

(a) lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational 
needs of many of our pupils 

(b) lack of pupil interest and participation in the schools non- 
academic activities 

(c) pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in school 

The respondents in the British Isles felt that "lack of pupil interest 
and participation in the schools non-academic activities: was the "most 
serious^' of the triad* while the American respondents indicated that 
" lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational needs of many 
of our pupils*' was their "most sexious" concern. 

In the "least serious" responses* the British educators were split 
between "lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational needs 
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of many of our pupils" and "pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in 
school," whereas fhe Americans felt that (a) and (b) were their "least 
serious" concerns. 

Results may be noted in Table 41, which follows: 

TABIiE 41 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 18 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to"Mos1f' and"Leasf Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


12 


21 


4 


37 


12 


9 


17 


38 


U.S.A. 


11 


-I 


Ji 


26 




U 


J7 


26 


Total 


27 


28 


8 


63 


20 


20 


24 


64 



TABLE 42 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 
18 by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most* and "Least* 
Serious 

— — ■ I , m - — .1, II I ■ I I - . I ■ . I — — ' ■ II I I 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) Total 


(a) 


(b) 


<c) Total 


British 1.01 


1.15 


.12 


.001 


.69 


.53 


U.S.A. 1.48 


1.68 


.17 


.002 


1.02 


.78 



Total 



5.61 



3.02 



N.S. N.S. 

As Table 42 indicates, die chi squares were not significant for either 
the "most* or "least* serious categories. 



o 
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In the nineteenth triad the following problems were compared: 

(a) pupils engaging in undesirable or delinquent behavior 
out of school 

(b) lack of financial resources of pupils to meet school 
expenses 

(c) pupils are handicapped by excessive out-of-school 
employment 

As Table 43 indicates both British and American respondents were in 
agreement that the "most serious" problem was "pupils engaging in unde- 
sirable or delinquent behavior out of school." 

British respondents regarded as "least serious" the problem of 
"lack of financial resources of pupils to meet school expense." American 
educators regarded as "least serious" both "lack of financial resources 
of pupils to meet school expense" and "pupils handicapped by excessive 
out-of-school employment." 



TABLE 43 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 19 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf’ and "Leasts* Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


20 


6 


11 


37 


9 


17 


12 


38 


U.S.A. 


15 


J7 


Jl 


26 




10 


10 


26 


Total 


35 


13 


15 


63 


15 


27 


22 


64 
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TABLE 44 



Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 
19 by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mosif' and "Leasts* 
Seri ous 



Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British . 03 


.38 


.49 




.001 


.06 


.09 




U.S.A. .04 


.56 


.72 




.001 


.09 


.13 




Total 






2.22 








.37 



N. S. N. S. 



As Table 44 indicates, the chi squares v/exe not significant for either 
the "most' or "least' serious categories. 

In the twentieth triad the following problems were considered: 

(a) lack of job opportunities for pupils upon graduation 

(b) lack of appropriate post-high school vocational and 
technical educational opportunities 

<c) inadequate, outdated, and/or unattractive school 
physical facilities in general 

As may be noted in Table 45, the American educators could not 
clearly agree upon. either the "most' or "least' serious problem. The 
British educators stated "lack of job opportunities for pupils upon graduation!' 
as the "most serious" and " inadequate, outdated, and/or unattractive school 
physical facilities in general" as their "least serious" problem. 
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TABLE 45 



Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 20 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to*’ Most?’ and*' Least?’ Serious 





Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


28 


2 


8 


38 


3 


26 


8 


37 


U.S.A. 

Total 


JL 




10 


25 




Jl 


18 


26 


35 


10 


18 


63 


7 

* 


30 


26 


63 



In triad twenty, it was found that the British respondents regarded 
"lack of job opportunities for pupils upon graduation" as the "most serious" 
problem, while the United States educators were split between the triad 
choices. The greatest contribution to chi-square in this triad is between 
the first and second triad choices, 6. 18 and 6.43 respectively. The 
significance is at the .01 level. 



TABLE 46 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 
20 by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?’ and "Least?* 

Serious 





Most Serious 






Least Serious 




Problem (a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) (c) 


Total 


British 

U.S.A. 


2.51 

3.67 


2.61 

3.82 


00 oo| 




.30 

.43 


3.98 3.46 
5.67 4.93 




Total 








15.73 






18.77 










p < .01 






p< .01 



o 






'4 
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The following problems were considered in the twenty->lirst triad* 

(a) inadequate^ outdated or lack of appropriate facilities 
for vocational and technical education 

(b) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in general 

(c) inability to attract and hold qualified faculty for vocational 
and technical course offerings 

As may be noted in Table 47, British educators regarded as ’’most 
serioutf’ the ’’inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in general.” 
American educators, on the olher hand, regarded as ’’most serious?’ 
’’inadequate, outdated or lack of appropriate facilities for vocational and 
technical education.” 

British educators regarded as ’’least serious?' ’’inadequate, outdated, 
or lack of appropriate facilities for vocational and technical education.” 
Americans were unable to clearly agree on ’’least serious!’ problem between 
items (b) and (c) in the triad. 



TABLE 47 

Comparison of Responses to the Three Problems in Triad 21 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Most’ and ’’Least?’ Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


11 


17 


8 


36 


15 


11 


10 


36 


U. S. A. 


14 


j;. 


-2. 


23 


JL 






25 


Total 


25 


24 


10 


59 


22 


20 


19 


61 
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TABLE 48 

Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of the Three Problems in Triad 
21 by British and United States Educators Relative to "Most?* and "Least* 
Serious 



Most Serious Least Serious 



Problem (a) 


<b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 1. 14 


.41 


.62 




.27 


.07 


• 16 




U.S.A. 1.76 




.95 




.40 


.11 


.23 




Total 






5.51 








1.24 



N.S. N.S» 

As Table 48 indicates* the chi squares v/eve not significant for either 
the "most* or "least* serious categories* 

The final triad of Form B (twenty-two) compared the following problems 

(a) pupil home environment 

(b) pupil neighborhood environment 

(c) lack of parental cooperation* understanding* and/or support 
Both the British and American respondents indicated that ** pupil home 

environment* and "lack of parental cooperation* understanding* and/or 
support* were of ** most* concern to them. 

The "least serious'* concern to both the American and British educators 
was '* pupil neighborhood environment." However* the Americans also stated 
" lack of parental cooperation* understanding* and/or support.'* This 
represented an inversion of the replies between the **most* and** least* 
concern for the American respondents. 



•• 
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TABLE 49 

Comparison of Responses to tiie Three Problems in Triad 22 by British 
and United States Educators Relative to "Moslf* and"Leas«' Serious 





Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem <a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


Total 


British 


16 


7 


13 


36 


2 


21 


14 


37 


U.S.A. 


It. 


Jt 


la 


25 


j4 


10 


10 


24 


Total 


27 


11 


23 


61 


6 


31 


24 


61 





TABLE 50 










Contributions to Chi Square in Comparison of thie Three Problems 
22 by British and United States Educators Relative to "Mostf* and'* 
Serious 


in Triad 
Least?' 


Most Serious 




Least Serious 




Problem (a) (b) (c) 


Total 


(a) 


(b) 


(C) 


Total 


British .005 .02 .06 

U.S.A. .008 ^03 




.69 

1.00 


.37 

.53 


.004 

.006 




Total 


.20 








2.60 




N.S. 








N.S. 



As Table 50 indicate s« the chi squares were not significant for either 



fhe^’mostf' or"leas1f' serious categories. 
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The twenty-two educational -vocational problems common to school 
youth (and their schools) in disadvantaged areas or cultures were each 
listed three times in the triads of the alternate form (B) of the problem 
check list. By assigning values of and -1 to the responses of most 
serious and least serious respectively^ cumulative totals for the three 
entries were obtained. From these totals rankings from 1 (most serious) 
to ZZ (least serious) were obtained for each of the problems. Table 51« 
which follows, presents these rankings. 



TABLE 51 

Triad Forced Choice Rankings of Seriousness of Twenty-Two Problems 

By British and American Educators 



P»oMem Ranking 

United States British Isles 



1. 


Dropping out of school 


19 


22 


2. 


Failing to work to capacity 


1 


1 


3. 


Failure to acquire basic reading, writing 








and reasoning 


3 


18 


4. 


Lack of interest in the academic program 


5 


3 


5. 


Failure to aspire to appropriate careers 


22 


11.5 


6. 


Inadequate guidance programs 


10.5 


17 


7. 


Lack of appropriate curriculum 


6 


7 


8. 


Lack of interest in school activities 


18 


5 


9. 


B^avior in school 


20 


9 


10. 


Behavior out of school 


4 


6 


11. 


Lack of financial resources 


13 


19 


12. 


Excessive employment 


14 


10 


13. 


No job for graduates 


10.5 


4 


14. 


No post high school-vocational -technical 
educational opportunities 


7 


21 


15. 


Outdated or inadequate physical facilities 
in general 


16 


20 










mummm. 
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Table 51 (continued) 

Triad Forced Choice Rankings of Seriousness of Twenty-»Two Problems 

By British and American Educators 



Problem 


United States 


Ranking 
i British Isles 


16* Outdated or inadequate vocational - 






technical facilities 


8 


16 


17* Inability to hold a quality faculty 


21 


13 


18b Inability to hold technical faculty 


16 


11*5 


19* Home environment 


2 


2 


20* Neighborhood environment 


12 


14 


21* Lack of parental cooperation 


6 


8 


22* Lack of public understanding and 






cooperation 


9 


15 



As indicated in Table 51« pupil failure to work up to or achieve near 
their capacity vras again indicated as the most serious problem of both 
the British and United States educators comprising the project example* 
Home environment was a mutual secondary concern according to the triad 
responses* Lack of interest in the academic program and lack of job 
opportunities upon graduation were other priority concerns of British 
educators* United States educators indicated their priority concerns with^ 
pupils failing to acquire basic reading, writing and reasoning skills and 
also their out of school behavior* 

By comparing the summaries of responses to the questionnaire 
table 4, 5, and 6 and the triads, table 51, it may be noted that the most 
serious problems were reported as follows; 
















^1 

Questioxmaire (Form A) 



British Isles 

(1) Pupils failing to work up to or 
near their rapacity 

(2) Pupil lack of interest in 
academic program 



(3) Pupil home environment 

Triad 

(1) Pupils failing to work up to or 
near their capacity 

(2) Pupil home environment 

(3) Pupil lack of interest in the 
academic program 

(4) Lack of job opportunities for 
graduates 

As may be noted by examining 



United States 

(1) Pupils failing to work up to or 
near their capacity 

(2) Pupils failing to acquire basic 
reading, writing, and reasoning 
skills* 

(3) Pupil behavior out of school 
(Form B) 

(1) Pupils failing to work up to or 
near their capacity 

(2) Pupil home environment 

(3) Pupil failure to acquire basic 
reading, writing arid reasoning 
skills* 

(4) Pupil behavior out of school • 



the tables previously presented in 



this chapter. The alternating of instruments did not appreciably alter 
rankings of priority problems* Further a commonality of concern across 
the two cultures ia evidenced in these priority problems, tiius indicating 
support for the hypotheses (page 3) that the asadvantaged English speaking 
cultures of the British Isles and the United States will have similiar 
identifiable youth educational ••vocational problems* 
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C» Approa^ed to Common Educational- Vocational Problems 

The previously presented data in this chapter was gathered to test 
the hypothesis that the English speaking cultures of the British Isles and 
the United States will have similiar identifiable youth educational-vocational 
problems. In the remainder of this chapter, and related to the second 
hypothesis of this study, a selection of possible solutions utilised, in 
efforts to reduce the ill effects or eliminate such problems are described 
and reactions to their cross-cultural application are summarized. These 
remedial and preventative programs are related to the identified common 
educational problems of pupil underachievement, lack of interest, behavioral 
problems, career development, and pupil environment. 

A Special Class for Poorly Motivated Students of Ability 

An experimental class for the poorly motivated student of superior 
ability combined History and Literature. The primary goal of such special 
classes is to motivate students to become more enthusiastic and effective 
in school than they have ever been before. All other considerations, in- 
cluding subject matter, are secondary. The two teachers of this class are 
testing the hypothesis that intelligent students can master subject matter 
when they accept mastery as critical to maintenance of their self-concept. 

These students were prompted to leave their world of psychological 
retreat by a technique which included the use of two teacher-counselors 
whose ideas differ greatly. In such a setting, students' ideas were drawn 
into the class situation; perhaps even their own self-concept was tested. 
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This technique also used the classroom as a social laboratory where student 
reactions were employed in an attempt to involve other students* In these 
situations* one of the teachers was always available as an "'escape hatch* 
for any student under too direct psychological involvement* A third 
technique* drawn from first two, was to penetrate the student's defenses 
and make him aware of them* 

The class began with a discussion on the ''nature of man*" This 
personalolc "* si discussion involved human needs and emotions which were 
translated into universal truths* Some of the varied authors used in the 
class were Orwell* Irving* Mencken* Adams* Beard* Lewis* Hofstadter* 
de Tocqueville* and Stowe* As the class progressed* it appeared to help 
students know themselves* to recognise in their personal experience the 
common elements of man' s experience* -past and present and to generally 
become more interested in and accepting of the challenges of education* 

^ Special Scholarship Program 

A City Special Scholarship Program was established in an e3q>eri- 
mental effort to increase college attendance among students from economi- 
cally* culturally* and educationally marginal segments of the population* 
The program was concerned with those pupils whose records indicated they 
have college academic potential but who lack motivation and/ or family in- 
come to aspire to or plan for college* Included in the program is an effort 
to direct interests and resources of tax supported schools and colleges 
to the problems and potentials of these students who must live and develop 
in disadvantaged circumstances* 

o 

ERIC 
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School counselors and teacherst as part of their general respon- 
sibilities, seek to identify and give early counseling and guidance to pupils 
eligible for participation in the scholarship program. 

Recognizing that the problem of adjustment is greater for special 
scholarship recipients because of their culturally-deprived backgrounds, 
a College Readiness Course (an intensive summer program) is offered to 
help these students acquire and improve their study methods to the level 
required for successful college work* This summer program offers instruction 
and practice in the areas of English composition, reading improvement, col- 
lege adjustment, study skills, and one week of actual college campus 
experience* 

Follow-up evaluations have been encouraging* In the spring of 1966, 
the first group of students under this program completed four years of 
college work and 80 percent of the original group were in the 1966 college 
graduating class* 

Continuous Progress Program 

Several secondary schools have developed continuous progress 
programs aimed at enabling low achievement students to prepare for and 
enter into regular academic classes such as reading and spelling, English, 
mathematics, and science* These classes, with small enrollment, permit 
each student to begin work at his own level and advance at his own rate 
towards regular class placement* 



o 
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^ Jmiior High School Readiness Program 

The junior high is envisioned as a readiness school in which pupils 
may spend as little as two years or as long as four depending on the 
academic readiness and motivation of the pupil to succeed in the high 
school programs* Results seem to indicate that a higher percentage of 
pupils enter intOt achieve satisfactorily and graduate from the high school 
program* 

Sociometric Placement 

Pupils were assigned to classes on the bases of sociometric or 
friendship basis* Such placement usually results iinintenionally in a type 
of homogenous or ability grouping but without the problems which frequently 
result from planned program of ability grouping* Too« other favorable re« 
suits in terms of classroom atmosphere* school morale and pupil re* 
tentionwere reported* 

Cultural Experience Program 

Groups of potential drop*out and delinquency pupils were provided 
with a series of experience planned to acquaint them with a way of life to 
which they might aspire* Weekly .‘CU’ltural*recreational field trips* 
social esqseriences* and occupational observations were all combined into 
an interg rated and meaningful program* 

Year Round Vocational*Educational Programs 

Several schools reported programs that had been developed parti- 
cularly for pupils in vocational programs which provided continuous year 



o 




round experiences in both the cl&ssroom nnd on-the-job* During the school 
year the majority of the pupils time is spent in the classroom with a 
reversal of emphasis planned for the summer months* However^ at 
all times the pupil will be having some classroom experience and some 
vocational experience* These programs are flexible enough to provide 
for varying degrees of emphasis related to individual pupil needs* 

Stimulating School Interest 

Some schools planned special activities to stimulate pupil interest* 
These included cultural experiences and tours for groups of disadvantaged 
students not ordinarily available to pupils in other schools* Giving extra 
time and attention to working individually with these students and their 
parents also produced results in some instances in stimulating a higher 
level of academic achievement* These schools also indicated that de- 
spite anti,<Quated physical plants and poor environmental locations^ the 
development of school esprit de corps through concerted faculty effort 
and example had the effect of stimulating pupil interest and pride* 



Summer Motivation Program 

A big city school system has initiated an eight-week summer pro- 
gram for selected pupils living in culturally deprived areas* It was de- 
signed to increase the motivation and raise the level of aspiration of pupils 
making normal progress in school* Pupils who would enter 8di or 
grade in September were invited to apply* 

Each program center was staffed by experienced and qualified 
counselors, teachers, and teacher's aides* 



o 
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While no school credit was given, many opportunities for exploration 
beyond their immediate communities were offered these pupils* The pro- 
gram included field trips to industries, colleges, cultural centers, and 
community areas; outside speakers: group guidance discussions; films 
and film strips; industrial conferences; individual counseling; readiness 
for programs explored through self-appraisal; recreational activities with 
guidance implications: athletics, table games, songfests, showtime, 
special events; creative activities such as crafts, homemaking, music, 
drama, and art; parent meetings, conferences, and participation in trips. 

A Work-Study Program 

Pupils of below average academic achievement were offered a 
work- study program which consisted of two hours of training -for -work 
under the guidance of a teacher especially trained in this type of education 
and two hours (two classes) in vocational subjects with regular students* 

The two-hour block includes such items as English, mathematics, social 
studies, and interpersonal relations as each pertains to job success* 

When the supervising teacher considers the student capable of 
rendering a satisfactory service to an employer, he is placed in a supervised 
job situation* The student is then counseled regarding all leases of his 
work, as well as personal traits and habits, which will make him a more 
acceptable employee* When it is felt that the student is able to satisfactorily 
fill the job he may return to the school for help if and when it is needed. 




iMiiiiMi 
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Slow Learners Program 

Teachers were assigned to small groups of 10*>20 students grouped 
by reading ability. These small groups remain relatively stable during the 
pupils' years in the secondary school. These groups became small, in* 
timate, supportive, and opportunistic in nature. Group work includes ex* 
ploration of vocational possibilities, introduction to social*avocational* 
vocational skill activities, and unstructured group guidance sessions. 

In the final year, the emphasis is on a work*study experience that moves 
gradually from exploration to part*time supervised employment. 

Group Counseling Project 

A group of big city secondary schools initiated an e3q)erimental 
program of group counseling for adolescent boys who have serious behavior 
problems, some of whom had recently returned from correctional in* 
stitutions. During the past year some 80 pupils in five schools were 
involved. The pupils participated voluntarily in this rehabilitative project 
and are selected by the guidance counselors, school social workers, and 
school psychologists. 

The group counseling project is designed to help certain students 
to ' adapt to reality;' i. e. , to adjust to their school environment. Its 
specific aims are: a) to promote students' behavior that will allow 

them to remain in school, b) to improve the quality of school participation, 
and c) to develop a sense of identification with the school. The project 
provides more intensive counseling than is available in the regular program. 
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As evaluation of the program in which randomly assigned ex- 
perimental (received counseling) and control (did not receive counseling) 
groups were compared, yielded statistically signiEcant differences in 
school attendance in favor of the experimental group. 

Group counseling sessions were held twice weekly and were con- 
ducted by the psychologist and guidance counselor. The social worker 
provided Uasion case work. This professional "team," in turn, consulted 
monthly with a psychiatrist who served both the city's school system and 
the state' s correctional institution. These conferences with the psychia- 
trist were most helpful in imderstanding some of the behavior of the boys. 
Administrators, teachers, and other school personnel were also involved 
in the project as needs indicate. 

Group Counseling for Common Pupil Problems 

Another technique reported was the utilization of group counseling 
procedures to enable small groups of students with a potential or actual 
problem in common (i. e. , school leaving, delinquency, etc. ) to discuss 
their problem and plans for solution. After school meetings of these groups 
were well attended. 

Career Development 

Several schools have developed special programs based on Ihe 
concept of career development as a continuous process. Career-oriented 
city tours for the pupils ages 12-15, with after-school group discussions 
and guidance, were planned. 
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Two types of career*oriented tours were designed: the observation 
tour in which the group remained on the bus« and the walk-in tour which 
provided on«the»spot career information* For both tours, preparatory 
materials, tour information, and follow-up activities were developed* 
Materials were suggested for each school subject area so tiiat classroom 
teachers could help students relate their experiences to the occupational 
implications of each school subject* 

The findings, summarized previously in this chapter, were distri- 
buted to and/or discussed with school personnel, including educators with 
experience in disadvantaged environments for their reactions* For^-two 
additional teachers, administrators, and pupil personnel workers were 
involved* Interviews and responses appeared to further verify that the 
common problems were those related to pupil underachievement, lack of 
motivation, home and neighborhood environments* 

In additions these educators were asked to read and react to brief 
descriptions of the preventative or remedial programs, described in the 
immediate preceeding paragraphs* Reactions were recorded on a five 
point scale in terms of the application potential of these programs* 

These personnel were equally representative of small, medium, 
and large city school systems* Since no appreciable differences were 
noted between the responses by these size categories, they have been 
summarized together* 

These results, representing 21 U*S* A* and 21 United Kingdom 
respondents, were plotted as indicated on the reactionairre scale which 
follows: 



o 
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TABI-E 5^ 

AppUcation Potential of Fourteen Suggested Solutions for Stimulating the 
£ducational*Vocational Development of Disadvantaged Secondary School 
Youth 



Application potential 



Suggested 

solution 


£xcellent 

potential 


Good with 
some 

modification 


Has some! Doubt that 
potential jit would 

jwork locally 

i - 


No local 

application 

potential 


1« Special 










\ 

1 




clasaes for 


U.S. 


3 


4 


7 


5 


2 


poorly mott* 


U.K. 


i 2 


2 


7 


4 


6 


vated students 














2* Longitudi- 




; 










nal small 




I 










group pro« 


U.S. 


4 


5 


9 


2 


1 


gram for slow 


U.K. 


1 


2 


7 


6 


5 


learners 




: 










3« Group 




i 

1 










counseling for 














pupils with 


U.S. 


3 


6 


3 


4 


5 


serious behav«* 


U.K. 


1 


2 


6 


6 


6 


ioral problem 














4m Work*study U.S. 


6 


6 


4 




2 


program 


U.K. 


2 


12 


2 


4 


1 


9 a ScJiolsiir ship 












motivation pro- 


■U.S. 


3 


8 


5 


3 


2 


grams 


U.K. 


2 


3 


6 


4 


6 


w # G ©nt inuou s 














progress pro- 


v.s: 


0 


4 


11 


3 


3 


gram 


U.K., 0 


0 


7 


7 


7 


7. Summer 














motivation 


U.S. 


5 


4 


8 


2 


2 


program 


U.K, 


3 


9 


6 


1 


2 


8* Career 














development 


U.S. 


0 


3 


15 


2 


1 


project 


u.k; 


0 


4 


11 


2 


4 


9* Group 


i 


1 










counseling 


v.s.[ 


' 5 

1 


6 


7 


3 


0 


for common 


U.Ka 


3 


4 


9 


4 


1 


pupil problems 


j 

i 


i 










10. Stimula- 


U.S, 


4 


7 


7 


2 


1 


ting school 


U.K, 


2 


5 


8 


4 


2 


'*£ spirt de corps'" 








! 






Table 52 (cent’ d) 



Suggested 

solution 


Application potential 

Excellent Good with Has some Doubt that No local 

potential some potential it would application 

modification work locally potential 


11* Junior 












high school 


U.S. 0 


6 


6 


6 


3 


readiness 
program 
12* Socio- 


O.K. 0 


3 


6 


8 


4 


metric 


U.S. Z 


3 


6 


5 


5 


13. Cultural 


U.K. 0 


3 


7 


7 


4 


experience 


U.S. 3 


4 


6 


4 


4 


program 
14* Year 


U.K. 5 


5 


6 


3 


2 


round voca- 


U.S. 3 


7 


5 


3 


3 


tional-educa- 
tional program 


U.K. 5 


4 


6 


2 


4 



Table 52 indicates that the majority of United States reactors aaw at 
least some application potential in all the cases they reviewed* A majority 
of the British reactors felt their was at least some application potential in 
ten of the fourteen case reviewed* Thus it would appear* as suggested by 
hypothesis 2 (page 3) that solutions found to these problems in one country 
or culture may be applicable to any similiarly disadvantaged youtili* 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS, AND 



RECOMMENDA TIONS 
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A» Summary! 

An educational problem of particular importance to the national 
grou;th and urell-being of both the British Isles and the United States has 
been the providing of improved educational and vocational training and 
opportunities for disadvantaged school youth* This study sought to make 
a contribution to the reduction of this problem by testing the hypotheses 
that: 

(1) The disadvantaged English-speaking cutltures of the British 
Isles and the United States will have similar identificable 
youth educational -vocational problems and— 

(2) Solutions found to these problems in one country or culture 
may be applicable to other disadvantaged cultures* 

A further objective of this, a pilot study, was to test the feasi- 
bility of and possible procedures for, a large scale international study of 
- common educational -vocational problems of disadvantaged youth* 

The principle procedures utilized in this study were: 

(1) A problems checklist (two forms) through which educational 
problems and their relative degree of importance could be 
determined* 

(2) Follow-up semif structured interviews based upon those 
problems most frequently and with highest priority checked 
in the checklists* 

(3) A review and evaluation of identified or suggested solutions 
to such problems* 
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School administratorSf teachers* pupil personnel workers* and pupils in 
twenty schools representing ten United States and ten British Isles com- 
munities participated in the investigation* 

The summarized results of these procedures indicated that tiie 
problem of pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their capacity 
was viewed as most serious by both British and United States educators* 
Other problems of high priority concern among both British and American 
educators were those related to pupil lack of interest in the academic 
program* pupil home environment* and pupil behavior out of school* 
Noticeable discrepancies were evident in the comparative concerns of 
British and United States educators over some problems however. United 
States educators were more concerned with problems related to school 
dropouts* pupil failure to acquire basic reading* writing and reasoning 
skills* and lack of appropriate post-high school vocational* technical* 
educational opportunities* while British educators were more concerned 
with problems such as lack of interest in school activities and lack of 
appropriate jobs for school youth upon leaving or graduating from school* 
Fourteen suggested solutions were reviewed by both British and 
American educators. The majority of the United Steites reactors saw at 
least some application potential in all the cases they reviewed* while a 
majority of the British reactors felt that there was at least some application 
potential in ten of the fourteen cases reviewed* 

Finally* without exception* all participants in the study expressed 
their belief that continued efforts to identify common educational-vocational 
problems and their solutions would be of great value to the advancement of 
• •» 
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educational opportunities for all youth in general and disadvantaged youth 
in particular in their respective countries* 

B* Conclusions. Implications and Re commendations ; 

In view of the findings as previously described in Chapter VI, the 
following conclusions are suggested* 

1* There are identifiable educational problems that are the common 
concern of educators in both the British Isles and the United States* 
Zm Solutions found to common educational-vocational problems of 
secondary school youth, especially the disadvantaged, in one 
country or culture may be applicable to other disadvantaged cultures 
3* The problem of greatest single concern to educators in both the 
United States and the British Isles is the failure of pupils to 
achieve up to or near their capacity* 

4* Other problems of high priority concern to both British and 
United States educators were those related to (a) pupil lack of 
interest in the school academic program, (b) pupil home environ- 
ment, (c) pupil behavior out of school and (d) lack of parental 
cooperation and understanding* 

5* While it may be anticipated that educators in different cultures 
will have problems in common, it may also be anticipated that 
noticeable discrepancies in degree of concern over some problems 
will exist* As may be noted, British and United States educators 
exhibited contrasting concerns of considerable degree over 
problems related to (a) school dropouts, (b) failure of pupils 
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to acqiiire baiic readings writing and reasoning skillsy 

(c) lack of interest in the school activity program and 

(d) lack of post -high school vocational«technical educational 
opportunities* 

6* Although pupil personnel workers and teachers have the highest 
degree of agreement, all three categories (pupil personnel 
workers, teachers, and administrators) were in essential agree- 
ment within countries as to the common educational -vocational 
problems related to th^si^ school populations* 

7* Pupil priorities may differ from those agreed upon by their 

teachers and other staff members* For example, the British and 
United States pupils interviewed evidenced the greatest common 
concern over lack of appropriate post-high school vocational- 
technical training opportunities and lack of appropriate job op- 
portunities* In addition. United States pupils expressed con- 
cern over inappropriate vocational-technical curricular of- 
ferings, while British pupils felt they were often failing to 
receive appropriate vocational guidance* 

8* The continued exchange of viewpoints and techniques for dealing 
with common educational problems between English-speaking 
educators offers future promise for reducing the educational 
wastage resulting from such problems* 

In addition, the project staff reports the following conclusions, apart 
from those related to the data analysis, resulting from the procedures of 
the project* 
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1. International studies of even a pilot nature can scarcely be 
undertaken in less than a three year period of time. 

2. The interview is the most meaningful approach to investigate 
significant educational problems in depth and their potential 
or practiced solutions. 

3. It is essential that those personnel engaged in an international 
research activity thoroughly familiarize themselves with the 
educational systems and customs of the participating countries. 

4. Cross-cultural studies should include provisions for consultants 
from all countries involved. Consulting staffs should include 
"practitioners” as well as research specialists. 

5. Provisions such as local and area conferences should be made 
to e3q>edite the reporting of findings directly to those who may 
find the results of greatest immediate value. 

6. The potential of pupils to contribute to the solution of their 

own problems^ especially in disadvantaged environments* should 
not be overlooked. 

As a result of the findings previously noted in Chapter VI* and the 
preceding conclusions* the prospects of the following implications are raised. 

1. Since there are identifiable common educational problems* 
should there be some provisions made by the research councUs 
or other appropriate agencies of the various English-speaking 
countries to enter into joint investigations of these problems? 
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2« Is there a need for more effective means of earlier identification 
of pupils who are underachieving and the degree of their under* 
achievement and, further, is there a related need for more 
personnel trained to work with such pupils on an individual basis? 

3» Is there a need for greater curricular flexibility and variety and 
updatedness of offerings to enable pupil choices commensurate with 

. pupil interests and ability accompanied by adequate guidance pro* 
grams? 

4* Should schools consider the possibility of dormitory*type facilities 
for students whose removal from an undesirable environment 
is an essential prerequisite to motivation and achievement in 
education? 

5. Will the gulf between parental cooperation and understanding 
with the school be further widened with die phasing out of the 
neighborhood schools in many disadvantaged environments in the 
United States? 

6* Have educators and educator training programs given sufficient 
attention to the importance of hcme*school communications and 
public relations? 

7. Should British educators give consideration to the establishment 
of counselor training programs in their colleges and universities 
and the development of programs of pupil counseling within their 
schools? 

8* Should United States schools seek to establish closer relations 
with representatives of the United States -Employment Offices 
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similar to that relationship which exists between British schools 
and representatives of the Youth Employment Services? 

Finally* in view of the project findings and related conclusions 
and implications* the project staff recommends actions as follows: 

1* A large-scale international study of common educational- 
vocational problems and related solutions should be undertaken* 

2» Responsible government agencies and professional organizations 
should increase their efforts and activities designed to expedite 
educational exchanges between British and United States educators 
3* Where common educational-vocational problems* especially of 
disadvantaged youth* have been identified in the British Isles 
and the United States* outstanding research talent of these 
countries should be pooled in their areas of specialization to 
investigate these problems* 

4* Longitudinal studies of youth growing up in disadvantaged en- * 
vironments need to be tuidertakeu to accurately identify causa- 
tive factors in the educational -vocational success or failure of 
such youth in achieving their potential* 

5* More programs of pupil guidance must be developed* in practice 
as well as conceived of theoretically* which view individual ap- 
praisal and guidance as a continuous process* initiated from the 
time the pupil enters school until graduation or school leaving* 
Such programs are of no greater importance in any setting than 
those of the disadvantaged youth* 
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6* Dormitory facilities* campus schools* summer school camps 
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and other inno^/ations must be provided in many cities and areas 
if disadvantaged youth are to have an opportunity to overcome 
the handicap of their environment. 

Curricular revisions* which include provisions for increased 
flexibility in course requirements and scheduling must continue. 

Increased efforts must be made to provide post secondary school 
vocational*technical training opportunities for greater numbers 
of disadvantaged youth. 

Vocational*technical training programs at all levels* including 
the junior high school* must be expanded* revamped and updated. 

Comparative studies of vocational and technical education* 
should be undertaken as a technique for improving this area of 
education in the participating coimtries. 

Increased efforts and innovative approaches for promoting 
parent-school communication* cooperation and understanding 
should be undertaken* especially in disadvantaged environments. 
Such efforts should also involve teacher-education programs. 

In addition to eleven (11) above* in the United States closer 
relationships need to be established between schools and 
employment officers. In this regard the possibility of joint appoint- 
ments of pupil personnel workers for youth employment should be 
explored. 

In the British Isles* consideration should be given to the 
development* at least experimentally* with appropriate 
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modifications, of piiidl guidance and coiinseling programs, 

■ ^ -j 

with related programs Of doiinseior training* 



This particular study should be replicated in 1975« 
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INDIANA UNI7ERSm 
Bloomington^ Indiana 



problem check list 

For An Investigation Titled 



A Comparison of Techniques for the Solution of Similar Educational* 
Vocational Problems of Disadvantaged Youth in Great Britain and the 

United States* 



DIRECTIONSs 

1* Please fill in the requested identii^ng data* 

In the blank opposite "school” give name of the 
institution^ i*e*. Stonewall Jackson H«S»j 
Riverview Comprehensive Secondary School* 

In the blank opposite t^npe indicate level and/or other 
classifications as junior^ senior h«s*^ vocational^ technical 
comprehensive^ etc* For school enrollment^ give approximate 
pupil enrollment a.t the beginning of the current academic year* 

For grade range^ indicate lowest and highest levels in your 
school^ for example^ 9 through 22} 10 through 12; 7 through 9} 
etc* 



2* Twenty*two ^ecific t3q>es of problems are listed* Under each 
prcblem^ four possible responses are indicated* Place a check 
(tic) in the blank which is the most ^propriate response 
for indicating if> or the degree to which^ the problem is of 
concern to your school* Check only one response for each item* 

Space for optional comments are available after each item* 

If a more detailed comment is desired the back of these pages 
may be used* It is quite possible that certain problems of 
concern to your sdhool are not listed* Please feel free to 
add these in the i^aces provided on the last page* 

NOTEt All individual responses will be kept strictly confidential* 

Individual schools will not be identified in any instance except 
by permission of their chief administrative official* 
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SCHOO L T YPE 

ADDRES S 

SCHOOL ENROLEMEMT GRADE RANGE 



!• RrobXoA— Pupils dropping out of school prior to graduation* 
Cheek Onei Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem _ 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Oommentst (optional) 



2* Problem-»Pupils failing to work up to or achieve near their ce^acity* 
Check Ones Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem «_— « 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
(o|^t4onal) 



Conmentss 
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3» Problem««Pupils failing to acquire basic reading^ writing and 
reasoning skills* 

Check onet Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem — 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments: (optional) 



1|* Problem— Lack of pupil interest aid motivation in the academic 
program* 

Check one: Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem ____ 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional) t 



^* Problem— FfgLlare of pupils to aspire to careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests* 

Check one: Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem 

A problem of some concern 

A serious problem 

Conments (optional): 



o 



.I--. 
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c 

6« Probl6m«M*inadequate programs for providing pupil guidance for 
educational and vocational decision making m d adjustments* 

CSieck ones Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem ^ 

A problem of some concern * 

A , serious problem 

Ccmments (optional) s 



7* l^oblem*— Lack of curriculum offerings appropriate to the vocational 
needs of many of our students* 

CSieok ones Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem 

A problem of some concern 

A serious problem — 

Goninentss (optional) 



8» Problem— Lack of pupil interest and participation in the schools 
non-academic activities* 

Check ones Not a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem 

A problem of some concern 

A serious problem 

Comments (optional) s 



9* I^oblem^Pupils engaging in undesirable behavior in school* 
Check one« Hot a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 

I 

A serious problem 
Comments (optional) s 



10* Froblem-^Pt^ils enga^ng in undesirable or delinquent behavior out 
of school* 

Check ones Not a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem — 

CMients (optional) < 



11« I^oblem^-Lack of financial resources of pupils to meet school 
expense* 

Check ones Not a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 



Comments (optional) s 
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12w Problem««Fupils are handicapped 1o^ excessive out-of-school 
enployment* 

Check ones Not a problem in this schoo l 
A, minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Cknnments (optional): 




J 



■i 



23* Problem— Lack of job opportunities for pupils upon graduation® 
Check ones Not a problem in this school 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem ____ 

Coianents (optional) s 



U|» Probl^««»Lack of appropriate post high school vocational and 
technical educational opportunities® 

Check ones Not a problem In this schoo l 

A minor problem ____ 

A problmn of seme concern ^ 

A serious problem 

Comments (optional) $ 
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1^* F^Qbl^-»Ina()eqUa,te^ odtdated| and/or unattractive school 
physical facilities in general# 

Check oneft liot a problem in this schoo l 

A minor problem , ; 

A problem of some concern ■ ; . . ; .. 

A serious problem . ^ 

Comments (optional): 



15« Problem— 'Inadequate^ outdated or lack of appropriate facilities 
for vocational and technical education* 

Check onet Mot a problen in this schoo l 

A minor problem ___ 

A problem of some concern 

A serious problem 

Comments (optional): 



17* Problem— Inability to attract and hold qualified faculty in 
general* 

Check onet Not a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional): 
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28« Pi*obl 6 m-*Inabilit 7 to attract ^d hold qualified faculty for 
vocational and technical course offerings* 

Check ones Not aproblea in this schoo l 

A minor problem , 

A problem of some concern . 

A serious problem . : ... 

Comments (optional) s 



19« Problem«*Pupil home environment 

Check ones Not a problem in this school 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional) t 




20» ^oblem«^Pupil nei^borhood environment* 
Check ones Not a problem in this school 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional): 
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21« ^obXem»«Lack of parental cooperation^ understanding! and/or 
support# 

Chciik one: Not a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern . 

A serious problem 
Comments (optional): 



22# Problem^vLack of public cooperation! understanding# or support# 
Check one: Not a problem in this schoo l 
A minor problem 
A problem of some concern 
A serious problem ___ 

Comments (optional): 



Other problem areas (please indicate) 

23# Problem*^# #############i 

Check one: A minor problem 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional): 




2$m Problem^* ••••••• •••••#• 

Cheek one: A minor pz*oblem 

A problem of some concern 
A serious problem 
Comments (optional) t 
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26* At the present^ what is your most serious pr'bblem? 



27« In what problem area or areas has your school been most successful? 



Position of Person Completing This Questionnaire (Cheek one)* 

Administrator 

Teacher 

Pupil Personnel Worker 






o 
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APPENDIX B 



PROBLBl CHECK LIST (FORM B - TRIADS) 
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INDIANA ONimSHTI 
Blocmington^ Indiana 

PROBLEM CHECK LIST (FORM B - TRIADS) 
For an Investigation Titled 



A Comparison of Techniques for the Solution of Similar Educatlonal- 
Voeatlonal Problems of Disadvantaged Youth In Great Britain and the 

United States* 



Notes All individual responses will be kept strictly confidential* 
Individual schools will not be Identlfl^ad except by consent 
of their chief administrative official* 

Directions: 1* Plee^ fill in the requested Identifying data* 

In the blank opposite "school" give name of the 
institution, l«e*. Stonewall Jackson H*S*, 

Rlvervlew Conprehenslve Secondazy School* 

In the blank opposite type Indicate level and/or 
other dasslflcatlons as junior, senior h*s«, 
vocational, technical, ccanprehenslve, etc* For 
school enrollment, give approximate pupil enrollment 
at the beginning of the current academic year* 

Fo3? 'grade range, indicate lowest and hipest levels 
In your school, for example 9 throu^ 12, 10 througd^ 

12, 7 through 9, etc* 

2* A number of educational problems are listed on the 
following pages* These problems are organized in 
series of threes* For each of these series, indicate 
which of the three problems Is tlie most serious and 
which Is tile least serious. In your opinion, for 
your school* 

"Host serious" responses are to be checked in the left 
column and "least serious" in the right column* 

Even thou^, in some series, all problems may be serious 
ones and in some series none may be problems in your 
school, each series of three must have one, but no more, 
checked In the most serious cxilumn and one, but no more, 
checked in the least serious column* 



o 
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SCHOO L T YP E 

ADDRESS^ 

SCHOOL MROLCMEMT CHIADE RAIKJE 



most 

serious 



!• 


(a) 


Pupil dropouts 


(a) 




(b) 


Pupil underachievement 


(b) 




(o) 


Pupil lack of interest in 
academic program 


(c) 


2 , 


(a) 


Piq>il drop outs 


(a) 




Cb) 


Pupil lack of interest in non- 
academic activities of the 
school 


(b) 




(0) 


Undesirable pupil behavior 
in s(diool 


(c) 



least 

serious 



3 ^ (a) Undesirable pupil behavior 

in school (a) 



(b) Undesirable pupil bdt&avior 

out of school (b) 

(c) Pupil financial inability (c) 



li 0 (a) Pupils falling to work up to 

or achieve near their capacity (a) 

(b) Pupils failing to acquire 
basic reading^ writing^ and 
reasoning skills (b) 

(o) Pupils failing to a^ire to 

careers commenstirate' with their 
abilities and interests (c) 
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moat least 

^ ^ , serious serious 

5m (a) Inadequate programs for 

providing pupil guidance for 
educational and vocational 
decision making and adjustment (a) 

(b) Lack of curriculum offerings 
appropriate to the vocational 

needs of many of our pupils (b) __________ 

(c) Lack of pupil interest and 
participation in the schools 

non-academic activities (c) _____ 



6« (a) Lack of financial resources of 

pupils to meet school expenses (a) 

(b) Pupils are handicapped by 

excessive out-of-schooX 
employnent (b) 

(c) Lack of job op|)ortunitles upon 

graduation (o) 



(a) 


Lack of appropriate post high 
school vocational and technical 






education opportunities 


(a) 


(b) 


Inadequate^ outdated^ and/or 
unattractive school physical 






facilities in general 


(b) 


Ce) 


Pupil home environment 


(c) 



8. (a) 


Pupils failing to cusqulre basic 
reading^ writing, and reasoning 






skills 


(a) 


(b) 


Inadequate^ outdated^ or lack 
of appropriate facilities for 
vocational and tedinical 






education 


(b) 


(c) 


Pupil nei^boxhood 






environment 


(c) _ 
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(a) Lack of pupil interest and 
motivation in the academic 
program 



most least 

serious serious 



(a) 



(b) Inadequate programs for 

providing pupil guidance for 
educational £ind vocational 
decision making and adjustment (b) 



(c) 


Inability to attract aid hold 
qualified faculty in general 


(c) 


10* (a) 


Inability to attract aid hold 
qualified faculty 


(a) 


(b) 


Lack of public cooperation^ 
understanding^ or support 


(b) 


(c) 


Pupils are handicapped by 
excessive out-of-school 
employment 


(c) 


U* (a) 


Lack of job opportunities for 
pupils upon graduation 


(a) 


(b) 


Lack of ^propriate post 
secondary school vocational 
and technical educational 
opportunities 


(b) 



(c) Pupils engaging in undesirable 
or delinquent behavior out 
of scshool (c) 



12* (a) Lack of parental cooperation^ 

understanding^ and/or support (a) 

(b) Failure of pupils to aspire 
to careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests (b) 

(c) Lack of curriculum offerings 
appropriate to the vocational 
needs of mat^ of our pupils . . (c) 



ii 
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j 
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13w (a) Pupil nei^borhood 
envlronaent 



most least 

serious serious 



(a) 



(b) 


Pupil home environment 


(b> 


(o) 


Lack of public cooperation^ 
understanding^ or support 


(o) 



liu (a) Inadequate^ outdated and/or 
unattractive school pli^sical 
facilities in general (a) 



(b) Inability to attract snd hold 
qualified faculty for vocational 
and technical course offerings (b) 



(c) 


lack of parental cooperation^ 
understanding^ and/or support 


(c) 


IS. (a) 


Lack of public cooperation, 
understanding, and/or support 


(a) 


(b) 


Inadequate, outdated, or 
lack of appropriate facilities 






for vocational and technical 
education 


(b) 


(e) 


Inability to attract and hold 
qualified faculty in general 


(c) 


16« (a) 


Pupils dropping out of 
sdiool prior to graduation 


(a) 


(b) 


Pupils failing to fork up 
to or achieve near their 
capacity 


(b) 


(c) 


Pupils failing to acquire 
basic reading, writing and 
reasoning sldHs 


(c) „ _ 
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Lack of pupil interest and 
motivation in the academic 
program 

Failure of pupils to a^ire to 
careers commensurate with 
their abilities and interests 



most 

serious 



(a) 



(b) 



(e) Inadequate programs for 

providing pupil guidance for 
educational and vocational 
decision making and adjustment (c) 



least 

serious 



XB. (a) 


Lack of curriculum offerings 
appropriate to the vocational 
needs of many of our pupils 


(a) 




0>) 


Lack of pupil interest and 
participation in the schools 
non-academic activities 


(b) 




(c) 


Pupils engaging in undesirable 
b^vior in school 


(c) 













19* (a) Pupils engaging in undesirable o 
or delinquent behavior out 
of school (a) 

(b) Lack of financial resources 
of pupils to meet school 
estpense (b) 

(e) Pupils are handicapped by 
excessive out-of-school 
employment (c) 



20* (a) 


Lack of job opportunities 
for pupils upon graduation 


(a) 




(b) 


Lack of appropriate post 
hi^ school vocational and 

technical educational. 

(^portunitias 


(b) 




(c) 


Inadequatej outdated^ and/or 
unattractive school pl^ical 
facilities in general 


(o) 












most 

serious 



least 

serious 



21* (a) Inadeqaate^ outdated 
or laek of appropriate 
facilities for vocational 
and technical education (a) 

(b) Inability to attract and hold 

qualified faculty in general (b) 

(e) Inability to attract and hold 
qualified faculty for vocational 
and technical course offerings (c) 



22* (a) Pupil home environment (a) 

(b) Pupil nei^bcrhood environment (b) 

(c) Lack of parental cooperation, 
understanding, and/or support (c) 



Position of Person Compl3ting This Check list (Check one): 

Administrator 

Teacher 

Pupil Personnel Worker 



Gommentst 



